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WHAT WAS THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 


BY HILAIRE BELLOG. 


I, 


HE history of European civilization is the history 
of a certain institution informed at its origins 
by the influence of a religion which it ultimately 
accepted and finally was merged in. This insti- 

= 6tution having accepted that Religion, having made 
of that Religion its official expression, and having breathed 


that Religion in until it became, so to speak, the spirit of the 
whole, was slowly modified and remodified by certain political 
accidents; but the institution suffered no breach of continuity: 
it never died, and the same is true of the Religion which was 
its soul. This institution was known among men as “the Em- 
pire”; the Religion which informed it was and is called ‘‘ The 
Catholic Church.” 

It is immaterial to the historical value of this historical 
truth whether it be presented to a man who utterly rejects 
Catholic dogma or to a man who believes everything the Church 
may teach. A man utterly remote in distance, in time, or in 
mentality from the phenomenon we are about to examine would 
perceive the reality of that phenomenon just as clearly as a 
man who was steeped in its spirit from within and who formed 
an intimate part of it. The Oriental pagan, the contemporary 
atheist, the hypothetical student of some remote future, read- 
ing history in some place from which the Catholic faith may 
have utterly departed, and to which the habits and traditions 
of our civilization may be wholly alien, would, in proportion 
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to his science, grasp this truth as clearly as it is grasped to- 
day by the Catholic student of European race. The only peo- 
ple who do ot grasp it, or do not admit it, are those writers 
of history whose special, local, and temporary business it is to 
oppose the Catholic Church, or who have a traditional bias 
against it. These men are numerous, they have formed in the 
Protestant universities a whole school of hypothetical and 
unreal history in which, though the original researchers are 
few, their copyists are innumerable: and that School of History 
is still dogmatically taught in the anti-Catholic centres of Europe 
and of the world. 

Now our quarrel with this School should be not that it is 
anti Catholic—that concerns another sphere of thought—but 
that it is unhistorical. 

To neglect the truth that the Empire with its institutions 
and its spirit was the origin of European civilization; to for- 
get or to diminish the truth that the Empire accepted in its 
maturity a certain religion; to conceal the fact that this reli- 
gion was not vague but determinate, and was not promulgated 
by individual holders of opinions but incorporated in a fixed 
institution; to fail to identify that institution with the existing 
institution still called the Catholic Church; to exaggerate the 
little influence which came from outside the Empire and slightly 
tended to modify its spirit; to pretend that the Empire or its 
religion have at any time ceased to be—that is, to pretend that 
there has ever been a solution of continuity between the past 
and the present of Europe—all these things and all the attitude 
implied by them, spring from conscious or unconscious histori- 
cal falsehood. 

There is nothing upon which we can cast our eyes, and in 
which we differ from the rest of mankind, which is not origi- 
nally peculiar to the Roman Empire or demonstrably derived 
from something peculiar to it. 

In material objects, our wheeled traffic, our building material, 
our cooking, our staple food and drink; in forms, the arch, the 
column, the bridge, the tower, the well, the canal, the alphabet, 
the very words of most of our languages, the syntax of still 
more, the logical sequence of thought in all, spring from that 
source. The saw, the hammer, the plane, the chisel, the file, 
the spade, the plough, the rake, the sickle, the ladder; all 
these we have from that same source. And of our institutions 
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it is the same story. The divisions and the subdivisions of 
Europe, the parish, the province, the fixed national traditions 
with their boundaries, the emplacement of the great European 
cities, the routes of communication between them, the univer- 
sities, the parliaments, the courts of law, and their jurispru- 
dence, all these are of the Empire: or are demonstrably de- 
rived from the institutions of the Empire in so overwhelmingly 
great a proportion that the remaining elements which may be 
extraneous to the Empire are insignificant. 

It may here be objected that to connect so closely the 
worldly foundations of our civilization and the Catholic or uni- 
versal religion of it, is to limit the latter and to make of it a 
temporal phenomenon. 

The accusation would be historically valueless in any case, 
for in history we are not concerned with the claims of the 
supernatural, but with a sequence of proved events in the natu- 
ral order. But if we leave the province of history and consider 
that of theology, the argument is equally baseless. Every 
manifestation of divine influence among men must have its human 
¢ircumstances of place and time. The Church might have sprung 
under divine providence in any spot: it did, as a fact, spring 
up in Judea. It might have risen at any time: it did, as a 
fact, rise at the inception of that Imperial system which we 
are about to examine. It might have carried for its clothes 
and have had for its sacred language the accoutrements and 
the speech of any one of the other great civilizations, living 
or dead, of Assyria, of Egypt, of Persia, of China, of India. 
As a matter of historical fact, the Church was so circumstanced 
in its origin and development that its external accoutrement 
and its language were those of the Mediterranean. 

Now those who would falsify history from a conscious or 
unconscious bias against the Catholic Church, will do so in 
many ways, some of which will always prove contradictory of 
some others. For truth is one, error disparate and many; 
and the attack upon the Catholic Church may be compared to 
a violent, continual, but inchoate attack upon some fortress, 
which will proceed now from this direction, now from that, 
along any one of the infinite number of directions from which 
a single point may be approached. To-day there is an attack 
from the North, to-morrow an attack from the South. Their 
directions are flatly contradictory, but the contradiction is ex- 
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plained by the fact that each is directed against a central and 
fixed opponent. 

Thus, some will exaggerate the power of the Roman Em- 
pire as a pagan institution; they will pretend that the Catho- 
lic Church was something alien to it; that it was great and 
admirable before Catholicism, weak and despicable upon its 
acceptation of the creed. They will represent the faith as 
creeping like an Oriental disease into the body of a firm 
society which it did not so much transform as liquefy and 
dissolve. Others will take the contrary tack and make out the 
Roman Empire to have fallen before the advent of numerous 
and vigorous barbarians possessing all manner of splendid 
pagan qualities—sometimes of modern Protestant qualities 
(purely hypothetical), which are contrasted against the dis- 
eased Catholic body of the Empire which they were attacking. 
Others adopt a simpler manner; they treat the Empire and 
its institutions as dead after a certain date, and discuss the 
rise of a new society without consideration of its Catholic and 
Imperial origins. Nothing is commoner, for instance, in Eng- 
lish schools than for boys to be taught that the disastrous 
pirate invasions of the fifth century were the “coming of the 
English,” and the complicated history of Britain is simplified 
into the story of how certain pagans (with a suspiciously ac- 
ceptable character*) occupied and developed a land which 
Roman civilization had proved inadequate to hold. 

It is, again, a conscious or unconscious error (conscious 
Or unconscious according to the learning of him who propa- 
gates it) which treats of the religious life of Europe as though 
it were something apart from the general development of our 
civilization. There are innumerable text-books, for instance, 
in which a man may read the whole history of a European 
country, from say the fifth to the nineteenth century, and 
never hear that any one went to Mass. Warped by such his- 
torical errors a man is at a loss to understand the ordinary 
motives of men. Not only do the great crises in the history 
of the Church escape him, but the great crises in civil history 
as well. 


*“ Progressive and thoroughly patriotic,’’ is the Protestant Bishop of Oxford's choice of 
adjectives (Stubbs: Constitutional History. Vol. 1., p. 39). Their kings are ‘‘ dignified and 
important,” but enjoy no more than ‘‘a single honor" (/dem., p. 28). ‘‘ Regarding the 
family ties "’ (/dem., Charters, p. 7). ‘‘ Honoring their women"’ (/dem.) ‘‘ The whole busi- 
ness of the Nation is transacted by the Councils of the Nation"’ (/dem., p. 4), etc., etc. A 
fantastic picture. ; 
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To set right, then, our general view of history it is neces- ~ 
sary to be ready with a sound answer to the prime question 
of all, which is this: ‘‘What was the Empire?” 

If you dropped a man into the United States to-day and 
let him have a full knowledge of all that had happened since 
the Civil War, of the Civil War itself a partial, confused, and 
very summary account, and of all that went before it you 
were to leave him either wholly ignorant or ludicrously mis- 
informed and slightly informed at that, what could he make 
of the problems in American society, and how would he be 
equipped to understand the nation of which he was to be a 
citizen? To give such a man the elements of civic training 
you weuld have to let him know what the Colonies were, 
what the War of Independence, and what the main institutions 
preceding that event and created by it. He would have further 
to know the outlines of the struggle between North and South, 
and the principles underlying that struggle. Lastly, and most 
important of all, he would have to see all this in a correct 
perspective. 

So it is with us in the larger question of that general 
civilization which is common to both the Americas and to 
Europe, and which in its vigor has extended garrisons as it 
were into Asia and Africa. We cannot understand it to-day 
unless we understand what it developed from. What was the 
origin from which we sprang? What was the Empire? 

The Roman Empire was a united civilization, the prime 
characteristic of which was the acceptation, absolute and un- 
conditional, of one common mode of life by all those who 
dwelt within its boundaries. It is an idea very difficult for 
the modern man to seize, accustomed as he is to a number 
of sovereign countries more or less sharply differentiated, and 
each colored, as it were, by a different religion, a different 
language, and so forth. Thus the modern man sees France, 
French speaking, with an architecture, manners, laws of its 
own, etc.; North Germany under the Prussian hegemony, 
German speaking, with yet another set of institutions, and so 
forth. When he thinks, therefore, of any great conflict of 
opinion, such as the quarrel between oligarchy and democracy 
to-day, he thinks in terms of different countries. Ireland, for 
instance, is democratic, England is anti-democratic, and so 
forth: Again, the modern man thinks of a community, how- 
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ever united, as something bounded by, and in contrast with, 
other communities. When he writes or thinks of France he 
does not think of France only, but of the points in which 
France contrasts with England, North Germany, South Ger- 
many, Italy, etc. Tie men living in the Roman Empire re- 
garded civic life in a totally different way. All conceivable 
antagonisms (and they were violent) were antagonisms within 
one State. No differentiation of State against State was con- 
ceivable or was attempted. The world outside the Roman 
Empire was, in the eyes of the Imperial citizen, a sort of 
waste; it was not thickly populated, it had no appreciable 
arts or sciences, it was barbaric. That outside waste of sparse 
and imperfect peoples was something of a menace upon the 
frontiers, or, to speak more accurately, something of an irri- 
tation; but that menace or irritation was never conceived of as 
we conceive of the menace of a foreign power; it was merely 
the trouble of preventing imperfect, predatory, and small bar- 
baric communities from doing harm to a vast, thickly popu- 
lated, and highly organized state. 

The members of these communities (principally the Ger- 
manic peoples, but also on the other frontier the Nomads of 
the desert and a handful of saints beyond the Scottish lines) 
wanted to deal with the Empire, to enjoy its luxury, now and 
then to raid little portions of its frontier wealth; they could 
never have dreamt of the “conquest”; and on the other hand 
the Roman administrator was concerned with getting them to 
settle in an orderly manner on the frontier fields, coaxing 
them to serve as mercenaries in the Roman armies, or, when 
there was any local conflict, defeating them in battle, taking 
them prisoners and making them slaves. I have said that the 
mere number of these exterior men was insignificant, and, I 
repeat, in the eyes of the citizens of the Empire their lack of 
culture made them more insignificant still. At only one place 
did the Roman Empire have a frontier against another civili- 
zation, properly so called. It was a very short frontier, not 
one twentieth of the total boundaries of the Empire, it was 
the Eastern frontier, guarded by spaces largely desert, and 


though a true civilization lay beyond, that civilization was 
never of great extent nor really powerful. This frontier was 
variously drawn at various times, but corresponding rovgbly to 
the plains of Mesopotamia. The Mediterranean peoples of the 
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Levant, from Antioch to Judea, were always within that fron- 
tier, the mountain peoples of Persia were always beyond it. 
Nowhere else was there any real rivalry or contact with the 
foreigner, and even this rivalry and contact counted for little 
in the general life of Rome. 

The point cannot be too much insisted upon, nor too often 
repeated, so strange is it to our modern modes of thought, and 
so essentially characteristic of the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era and the formative period during which Christian civ- 
ilization took its shape. Men lived as citizens of one State 
which they thought necessary and which they even regarded 
as eternal. There would be muck grumbling against the taxes 
and here and there revolts against them, but never a sugges- 
tion that the taxes should be levied by any other: than imper- 
ial authority, or imposed in any other than the imperial man- 
ner. There was plenty of conflict between armies and indi- 
viduals as to who should have the advantage of ruling, but 
never any doubt as to the type of thing which was to be 
ruled over, nor as to the type of function which the ‘‘ Em- 
peror”’ filled, nor as to the type of universally despotic action 
which he exercised. There were any number of little local 
liberties and customs which were the pride of the separate 
places to which they attached, but there was no conception of 
such local differences being antagonistic to the one life of the 
one State. That State was for men the World. 

The complete unity of this social system was the more 
striking from the fact that it underlay not only such innum- 
erable local customs and liberties, but an almost equal number 
of philosophic opinions, of religious practices, and of dialects, 
There was not even one current language for the educated 
thought of the Empire, there were two, Greek and Latin; and 
in every department of human life there co-existed this very 
large liberty of individual and local expression, coupled with 
a complete, and as it were necessary unity, binding the whole 
vast body together. Emperor might succeed Emperor, in a 
series of civil wars, several Emperors might be reigning to- 
gether, the office of Emperor might even be officially and con- 
sciously in commission among four or more men. But the 
power of the Emperor was always one power, his office one 
Office, and the system of the Empire one system. 

It is not to the purpose of these few pages to attempt a 
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full answer to the question of how such a civic state of mind 
came to be, but the reader must have some sketch of its de- 
velopment if he is to grasp its nature. 

The old Mediterranean world out of which the Empire 
grew had consisted (before that empire arose) in two types of 
society: there stood in it as rare exceptions S/ates, or nations 
in our modern sense, governed by a central Government, which 
controlled a large area, and peopled by the inhabitants of 
many towns and villages. Of this sort was ancient Egypt. 
But there were also, surrounding that inland sea, in such great 
numbers as to form the predominant type of society, a series 
of Cities, some of them commercial ports, most of them cone 
trolling a small area from which they drew their agricultural 
subsistence, but all of them remarkable for this, that their 
citizens drew their civic life, felt patriotism for, were the sol- 
diers of, and paid their taxes to, not a nation in our sense 
but a municipality. These cities and the small surrounding 
territories which they controlled, which, I repeat, were often 
no more than lecal agricultural areas necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the town, were essentially the Sovereign Powers of the 
time. Community of language, culture, and religion might, 
indeed, bind them in associations more or less strict. One 
could talk of the Phenician cities, of the Greek cities, and so 
forth, but the individual City was always the unit. City made 
war on City. The City decided its own customs, and was the 
nucleus of religion. The God was the God of the city. A 
rim of such points encircled the eastern and central Mediter- 
ranean wherever it was habitable by man. Even the little 
oasis of the Cyrenzan land with sand on every side, but 
habitable, developed its city formations. Even on the western 
coasts of the inland ocean, which received its culture by sea 
from the East, such City States, though more rare, dotted the 
littoral. 

Three hundred years before our Lord was born this moral 
equilibrium was disturbed by the huge and successful adven- 
ture of the Macedonian Alexander, The Greek City States 
had just been swept under the hegemony of Macedon when in 
the shape of small but invincible armies the common Greek 
culture under Alexander overwhelmed the East. Egypt, the 
Asian littoral and much more, was turned into one Hellenized 
civilization. The separate cities, of course, survived, and after 
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Alexander’s death unity of control was lost in various and 
fluctuating dynasties derived from the arrangements and quar- 
rels of his generals. But the old moral equilibrium was gone 
_and the conception of a general civilization had appeared. 

Meanwhile in Italy one city, by a series of accidents very 
difficult to follow (since we have only later accounts—and they 
are drawn from the city’s point of view only), became the 
chief of the City States in the Peninsula. Some few it had 
conquered in war and had subjected to taxation and to the 
acceptation of its own laws; many it protected by a sort of 
superior alliance; with some few its position was ill-defined 
and perhaps in origin had been a position of allied equality. 
But at any rate, a little after the Alexandrian Greecifying of 
the East this city had in a slower and less universal way be- 
gun to break down the moral equilibrium of the City States 
in Italy and had produced between the Apennines and the 
sea (and in some places beyond the Apennines) a society in 
which the City State, though of course surviving, was no longer 
isolated or sovereign, but formed part of a larger and already 
definite scheme. The city which had arrived at such a posi- 
tion, and which was now the manifest capital of that scheme, 
was ROME. 

Contemporary with the last successes of this development 
in Italy went a rival development very different in its nature, 
but bound to come into conflict with the Roman because it also 
was extending. This was the commercial development of Car- 
thage. Carthage, a Phenician colony, had its city life like all 
the rest. It had shown neither the aptitude nor the desire 
that Rome had shown for conquest, for alliances, and in gen- 
eral for a spread of its spirit and for the domination of its 
laws and modes of thought. The business of Carthage was to 
enrich itself, not indirectly as do soldiers (who achieve 
riches as but one consequence of the pursuit of arms), but di- 
rectly and by commerce. The Carthaginian occupied mining 
centres in Spain, and harbors wherever he could find them, 
especially in the Western Mediterranean. He employed mer- 
cenary troops. He made no attempt to radiate outward slowly 
step by step, as does the military type, but true to the type 
of every commercial empire, from his own time to that of 
Britain, the Carthaginian built up a scattered hotchpotch of 
dominion, bound together by what is to-day called the ‘‘Com- 
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mand of the Sea.” That command was absolute. Rome chal- 
lenged Carthage, and after a prodigious struggle, which lasted 
to within two hundred years of the birth of our Lord, de- 
stroyed the Carthaginian power. Fifty years later the town 
itself was destroyed by the Romans, and its territory turned 
into a Roman province. So perished for many hundred years 
the dangerous illusion that the merchant can triumph over the 
soldier: but never had that illusion seemed nearer to the truth 
than at certain moments in the duel between Carthage and 
Rome. : 

The main consequence of this success was that, by the 
nature of the struggle, the Western Mediterranean, with all its 
City States, with its half-civilized Iberian peoples, lying on 
the plateau of Spain behind the cities of the littoral, the cor- 
responding belt of Southern France, and the cultivated land 
of Northern Africa, fell into the Roman system, and became 
but in a more united way, what Italy had already long be- 
fore become. The Roman power, or, if the term be preferred, 
the Roman confederation, with its ideas of law and govern- 
ment, was supreme in the Western Mediterranean and was 
compelled by its geographical position to extend itself inland 
further and further into Spain, and (what was of prodigious 
consequence to the world) into GAUL. 

But before speaking of the Roman incorporation of Gaul 
we must notice that in the hundred years after the final fall 
of Carthage, the Eastern Mediterranean had also begun to come 
into line. This western power, the Roman, thus finally estab- 
lished, occupied Corinth in the same decade as that which saw 
the final destruction of Carthage, and what had once been 
Greece became a Roman province. All the Alexandrian or 
Grecian East followed. The Macedonian power in its various 
provinces came to depend upon the Roman system in a series 
of protectorates, annexations, and occupations, which two gen- 
erations or so before the birth of Christianity had made Rome, 
though her system was not yet complete, the centre of the 
whole Mediterranean world; the men whose sons lived to be 
contemporary with the Nativity saw that the unity of that world 
was already achieved. The World was one, and was built up 
of the islands, the peninsular, and the littoral of the Inland 
Sea. 

So it might have remained, and so one would think it nat- 
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urally would have remained, but for that capital experiment 
which has determined all future history, Julius Czsar’s con- 
quest of Gaul. 

It was this experiment and its success which opened the 
ancient and immemorial culture of the Mediterranean to the 
world. It was a revolution which for rapidity and complete- 
ness has no parallel. Something less than a hundred petty 
States, partially civilized but in no degree comparable to the 
high life of the Mediterranean, were occupied, taught, and as 
it were “‘converted” into citizens of this now united civiliza- 
tion, roughly speaking within the lifetime of a man. The 
quadrilateral, which lies between the Pyrenees and the Rhine, 
between the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the Channel, 
accepted Rome and the civilization Rome had to bring in a 
manner so final and so immediate that no historian has ever 
quite been able to explain the phenomenon. It accepted the 
Roman language, the Roman food, the Roman dress, and it 
formed the first extension of European culture. We shall later 
find it providing the permanent and enduring example of that 
culture which survived when the Roman system fell into decay. 
Gaul led to Britain, the Iberian Peninsula, after the hardest 
struggle which any territory had presented, was also incorpor= 
ated, and by the close of the first century after the Incarna- 
tion, when the Catholic Church was already obscurely founded 
ia many a city, and the turn of the world’s history had come, 
the Roman Empire was finally established in its entirety. By 
that time from the Syrian Desert to the ocean, and from the 
Sahara to the Irish Sea and to the Scotch hills, to the Rhine 
and the Danube, in one great ring fence, there lay a secure 
and unquestioned method of living incorporated as one great 
State 

This State was to be the soil in which the seed of the 
Church was to be sown, as the Religion of this State the Catho- 
lic Church was to develop, and this State is still present, un- 
derlyiag our apparently complex political arrangements, as the 
main rocks of a country underlie the drift of the surface. Its 
institutions of property, of marriage, its conceptions of law, 
its literary foundation, are still the stuff of Europe, the re- 
ligion which it came to make as universal as itself is still, and 
perhaps more notably than ever, apparent to all. 
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i apenocncpasces [PE lived in an old castle on the west coast of 
%& Ireland. Honor and I were twin sisters. Our 
mother had died in giving us birth. Our father 
, % was an intelligent Irish country gentleman. He 
rere Me was neither learned nor clever, but he was of a 
chiveiroes and refined nature; he delighted in horsemanship, 
but only cared for spirited animals, looking upon fine mettled 
horses as creatures to be treated daintily; and they seemed 
to respond to his appreciation of their good breeding and 
submitted courteously to his rein. As I look back now, I 
think I loved my father more than I have ever loved any one. 
We were his only children. My mother was, I believe, intel- 
lectually greatly his superior. During their short married life 
he had allowed her freely to take her own way, for he had 
that poetry of nature with which the average Celt is endowed. 
As regards my sister and myself, our mother’s place was 
taken by a lady whose services my father was fortunate in 
securing, for she was well-fitted for our training by her birth, 
cultivation, and moral qualities. We loved her dearly and 
called her Auntie Meg. Our seagirt home faced the Atlantic. 
I loved the wild days, when the mighty billows rose moun- 
tains high and broke in hissing foam on the craggy rocks 
around; on they came with fierce, impetuous rush, and then 
would recoil with proud, unflinching dignity, leaving the great 
rocks bare and glistening, as if smiling at each oft-repeated 
embrace. One felt there was no fear on either side, they 
understood one another, the bold rocks and the foaming sea; 
as they met and parted, each seemed mockingly to defy the 
other, and yet they could not live apart. One ever in motion, 
the other ever motionless—so do extremes need each other. 
This constant intercourse with the great ocean enlarged 
my character, as intercourse with the great, be it of humanity 
or of nature, is always bound to do. My whole girl life ex- 
panded under its influence, and I trace to the rearing of 
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Mother Nature much of the joy and pain of my after life. 
As I lingered by the sea and watched the waves draw back 
with a sucking motion, I too sucked in strength and inde- 
pendence of thought, though I knew it not at the time. 

I was my father’s favorite, and as I was fond of riding and 
Honor did not care for it, he used to take me, when quite a 
little girl, for long rides. Whilst I trotted beside him on my 
gray pony he taught me to love every hill and dale of my 
native land. He was proud of me and I knew it and took 
advantage of it to get my own way. 

Religion formed a lever in our earliest training, and the 
little church at the borders of our grounds was a friendly 
house to us; thither we went to confide our childish sorrows 
and joys to ‘‘Good Jesus;” and sometimes, on hot days, I 
am afraid we played there, because it was cool. 

Auntie Meg had her own views about education, and they 
were not always in accordance with modern methods. She 
taught us that we are each one of us put into this world not 
to achieve success in the visible race of life, that she held to 
be a mean ambition, but to contribute our share in leavening 
the lump in which we find ourselves; and the education that 
aims at developing the faculties for this end was, to her mind, 
the highest. 

Perceiving in me a great love of nature she gave me 
lessons in painting; when free to do so I wandered out with 
my easel, and being all alone would spend many an hour 
trying to reproduce the harmony of color and the blending of 
strength and softness that my eye took in; but I never rose 
from my easel feeling that I had reproduced to my satisfac- 
tion, for all that there was a great deal of pleasure in the 
attempt. The silence of nature seemed to soothe and speak 
to me, and yet this nature that I loved so well, did it satisfy 
me? I remember when I was fifteen or sixteen saying to 
Honor that I did not believe there was such a thing as real 
happiness, that no one in the world could be quite happy. 
Honor’s answer, whatever it was, did not satisfy me. I en- 
joyed a beautiful scene intensely, and yet, was it enjoyment? 
for it always made me dumb and pensive and inclined to cry; 
and at times any remark, even though it might not be out of 
sympathy with the scene around, jarred on me. Nature was 
silent, and I felt more in unison with her by being silent too. 
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“There is more power and beauty in the well-kept secret of 
one’s self and one’s thoughts than in the display of a whole 
heaven that may be within one.” This I thought was nature’s 
motto, and in the day of her transformation we shall know 
her secret. 

In my early life I had no sorrow, and I often felt in buoy- 
ant spirits as I rode on horseback or sailed over the waves in 
our yacht on a breezy day; but I do not remember to have 
had a satisfied feeling of happiness for any length of time. I 
had a love of poetry. I began with Adelaide Procter and 
Longfellow and then transferred my admiration to Tennyson, 
whose poetry I came to appreciate when I was seventeen. 
After some years Wordsworth became and remained my favor- 
ite. I also delighted in Mathew Arnold. Auntie Meg said it 
was not natural for one so young to love Wordsworth, she 
attributed it to my tendency to philosophize, which I cer- 
tainly did. The love of poetry fostered a certain want, I 
knew not for what, which was becoming part of my life. 

When we were about twenty Honor and I went to London 
to make our début. We stayed with a cousin of my mother’s, 
who chaperoned us. Her husband was a barrister and member 
for one of the English boroughs, so she always spent the Par- 
liamentary season in London. Honor thoroughly enjoyed the 
season, but not so I, though I tried to throw myself into it. 
I had looked forward to my début tentatively, as a fresh ex- 
perience that might appease this growing want within me, that 
might satisfy aspirations that were daily becoming more ob- 
trusive, and which at times I longed to smother, so officiously 
did they claim my attention in spite of myself, alluring me 
against my will at the most unlooked-for times and places; 
sometimes in a ballroom, when I would fill my programme 
and dance every dance to fly from the intense loneliness they 
created. While I was thus struggling with myself one night, 
as I lay awake, St. Augustine’s words came to my mind: “ My 
heart is restless, O my God! until it rest in Thee”; and yet 
how it was to rest in Him, or what future life He meant for 
me, or how I was to pass through the dark tunnel in which I 
now felt myself to be, I could not see. I was still in this 
frame of mind when one Sunday morning we went to Mass at 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington. After the Gospel Cardina] Man- 
ning came into the pulpit. I had never seen him before and 
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I was aot very enthusiastic about such of his writings as I 
had read, but I remember now as vividly as if it were but last 
Sunday, not indeed his words, but all that I felt as I sat there, 
half way down the nave on the outside seat of one of the 
benches. He took for his text: ‘‘And because of his impor- 
tunity he prevailed ’’; and in quiet and clear tones he urged 
on his hearers the necessity of importunity in prayer. I fan- 
cied that he was looking at me individually, and so he riveted 
my attention. His sermon was void of action, save such as 
was conveyed by the simple jesture of his closed hand with 
one uplifted finger raised, now in warning or reproach, and 
again in encouragement or guidance. In that sermon he gave 
me light to investigate my difficulties, and told me that I was 
to importune God till He changed my uncertain will into a 
definite purpose. He spoke with a conviction that passed into 
my soul, so that I felt there was no shadow of doubt but that 
the Holy Spirit would tell me strongly and clearly how this 
struggling aspiration of mine was to be satisfied. During the 
Mass that followed his sermon I laid my case as clearly as one 
so vaguely understanding it could do before myself, and the 
very effort of looking calmly into my own heart gave a lucid- 
ity to my inarticulate wishes that startled me: it was the first 
raising of the veil that hid my vocation from me. I went out 
into the street with a sense of having experienced something 
that had changed my life, feeling that I never again could be 
quite the same as I ad been on entering that church an hour 
before. I was like one who had been aimlessly wandering in 
a forest seeking an exit, and who suddenly comes upon a fel- 
low-traveller, who takes him by the hand and shows him the 
way. 

A few days after this Honor became engaged to a young 
artist, and within the week we returned home. The only one 
to whom I spoke of my vocation at this time was our good old 
Soggarth Aroon, Father M——. He was very kind and sym- 
pathetic and soon procured information about such communities 
as he thought would suit me. Amongst the books sent by the 
nuns descriptive of their orders, there was one that so attracted 
me that I lingered over its pages with something of the pleas- 
ure one experiences in wandering through an old-fashioned 
garden where the rosemary and rue grow together, and where 
the air is laden with the sweet scent of the violet which one 
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discovers growing under shelter of the sharp-thorned briar. 
Ah, I thought, if they would but take mein this order I might 
even find happiness at last. It was contemplative, or rather 
on the border land of contemplation and activity, for the all- 
embracing benignity of its founder bequeathed to his daughters 
above all else that spirit of charity which so continually im- 
pelled him during his own life to yield something of the joys 
of contemplation for labor in God’s vineyard. To carry out 
this spirit, though he called his children “ daughters of prayer,”’ 
he debarred them only such active work as of its nature might 
lead to any false development of the laws and character of his 
Institute. The mortification necessary for self-conquest, which 
every founder looks upon as the salt of religious life, he pre- 
scribed to be interior rather than exterior, the subjugation of 
the spirit rather than of the flesh. When I returned the books 
to Father M—— and told him the order of my predilection, 
he said I had chosen a very hard life for my temperament. 
However, the prospect of its being difficult did not repel me, 
rather the contrary, as I explained to him; and he, knowing 
me, understood my frame of mind. But there was another 
difficulty for which I was not prepared. Anticipating my choice, 
the good old priest had been making inquiries, and now told 
me that there was no house of this order in Ireland. The 
prospect of having to leave my country had never presented 
itself to me, it was just the one sacrifice that I had not made, 
I had pictured myself to myself as being within easy reach of 
home and knowing all about home interests, so I left the little 
presbytery with an irresolute heart and a promise of prayer 
from the old man. After a few days of struggle and prayer 
for light I made up my mind to this last sacrifice. 

After Honor’s wedding Father and I went to Kilkee for a 
little change. Each morning while there I got up with the 
determination to tell him about myself,and each night I went 
to rest without having had the courage to speak. When the 
last day came I felt I could no longer delay, as on the mor- 
row we were going home to be in time to receive Honor and 
her husband on their return from their honeymoon. So that 
evening I asked my father to come out with me to see the 
sunset from the amphitheatre. As we walked along I proposed 
to him a plan about Honor’s husband which had been in my 
mind for some time, véz., that he should give up the idea of 
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taking a house in London, as he and Honor had planned, and 
live instead at home with Father, look after the property for 
him, and take a son’s place. When I ceased speaking my 
father turning to me said: ‘‘ Daughter dear ’’—he always called 
me so when he was very affectionate—“I will wait to see your 
choice first.” 

‘* Father,” I replied, “I shall never marry. I want to lead 
another kind of life.’ 

He made no answer. As I spoke we had reached the pre- 
cipitate edge of the amphitheatre and straight before us lay 
no habitation, nor tree, nor land, nor shore, only the vast 
ocean. Beyond we knew was the Western hemisphere. At 
the horizon the sun, a great ball of fire, was sinking slowly 
into the waters, leaving a trail of glory behind. The whole 
sky was resplendent with color—red and purple and gold— 
and the waters to our very feet were lit up as by a tremulous 
wave of light. The wave crests glistened like chains of myriad 
jewels, until we, too, were lapped in the warm glow of the set- 
ting sun. It was such a scene that, had not thought been up- 
permost with us at that moment, we might have felt with 
Wordsworth “thought was not in enjoyment it expired.” But 
though the scene helped me by bringing the other world al- 
most within touch, there was no joy in either of our hearts as 
we stood there in silence. The sky was gray again, and the 
warmth succeeded by the chill feeling that comes after sunset 
when we turned back to our little hotel. We were now alone 
on the amphitheatre and I took Father’s arm coaxingly, as I 
tried to cheer him by the prospect of my own happy future 
and his frequent visits to me, and every other little device 
that came into my mind to help him; but he spoke not one 
word until we neared the hotel, and then he only asked me 
not to speak to him on the matter again until we returned 
home. 

Soon after our return I told Auntie Meg and Honor. 
Neither of them was surprised at the news and both did me 
good service with my father. Auntie Meg spoke to him wisely 
and feelitigly, and Honor, who herself felt the separation so 
much, was most generous. Her husband was delighted to fall 
into our plans for him,to which my father soon consented. 

The way was now clear for me. I asked Auntie Meg to 
come with me to the convent. It was in England. I will not 
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dwell on our last parting days at home; even to memory, after 
the lapse of years, they are not pleasant to recall. 

I entered my new home late one evening in August. As 
the great enclosure doors opened to me two nuns stood at the 
threshold, the Reverend Mother and the Mistress of Novices; 
they embraced me and took me into a little room where tea 
was prepared. My eyes were still heavy with weeping and 
the kind nuns noticed it and said I must get to bed soon. 
After tea the Mistress of Novices took me first to the chapel, 
where I suppose I said some prayer, but I was too dazed to 
remember; then we went on to the Assembly room, it being 
the hour for the sister’s recreation. I stopped at the door 
and asked not to stay long there; she looked pityingly at me 
with eyes full of sympathy, and said it would only be for a 
few minutes. Faithful to her word, in a short time I found 
myself for the first time in a nun’s cell. A bright looking 
novice brought me there and said she would call me in the 
morning in time for Mass. She kissed me affectionately, tell- 
ing me, as she did so, that I would soon be as happy as she. 
Closing my cell door she left me alone, I looked round and 
saw a deep window sill on which was laid a white cloth with 
a little basin, jug, and towels, at the side a bath, a floor of 
spotless white boards, a little cupboard, and one small stool 
upon which I quickly sat; a few devout pictures and a cruci- 
fix hung on the wall, and in large black letters was printed 
the text: “For I am the Lord thy God, Who take thee by 
the hand, and say to thee: Fear not, I have helped thee’”’ 
(Isaias xii. 13). A little iron bed with a white woolen cover- 
let completed the furniture. This, then, was my future home. 
Could anything be colder or drearier than this tiny room, with 
its bare white-washed walls and not even a chair to rest on? 
I looked out of the window and there lay the nun’s cemetery 
and their garden, and beyond a pretty, undulating country, 
well-wooded and prosperous looking, as English landscapes 
usually are. I said a few prayers mechanically, undressed, and 
got into bed, still feeling dazed and weary. I could not gather 
my thoughts, but only felt that I had taken some kind of 
irrevocable step, and that I must abide by the consequences. 
Yet, for all that, I was perfectly conscious that I was free to 
leave in the morning if I so willed. 

Utter weariness made me soon fall asleep. I slept all 
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night and until the young novice called me in the morning. 
I woke refreshed and feeling, strange to say, somewhat joyous, 
notwithstanding the past weeks of suffering and the present 
austere surroundings. 

In half an hour the novice returned to take me to Mass 
and we went into the nuns’ choir. As we entered the nuns 
were chanting Prime and this was followed by Mass. I was 
shown into a stall, where I heard Mass. I was now sufficient- 
ly myself to be able to make an offering of myself to God, to 
do with me what He willed, only to let me be wholly His. 
After Mass Sister Mary A——, the novice who looked after 
me, took me to the novitiate, where she gave me my break- 
fast. A little later in the morning the Mistress of Novices took 
me out into the garden: she showed me the grounds and we 
sat down on a bench and talked. There was a restful sympa- 
thy in her face and manner that made it easy for me to talk 
to her, though I am by nature reserved; she drew me out 
first about home, telling me how much she herself had felt 
leaving her family ; in this way we soon got on familiar terms, 
and I was able, not indeed in this first talk, but soon after- 
wards, to unfold to her my desires and aspirations, and she 
explained to me many of my own thoughts. She called the 
desire for labor and sacrifice ‘‘ Love’s offspring,” and told me 
that as years go by, if we are earnest in religious life, we find 
ourselves ever impelled to do and suffer more for God’s love, 
and so the life becomes harder and sweeter, but with an in- 
creasing sense of peace and happiness, which proves that we 
are not only by grace but even “by nature formed for sanc- 
tity.” 

This first day we talked nearly an hour, and when Auntie 
Meg came in the afternoon to bid me good-bye, she told me 
that had she had any doubts of my being in the right place, 
her talk with me that afternoon would have dispelled them. 
As I was not yet received as a postulant, I did not go to the 
refectory until afterwards, when those sisters who served and 
read were taking their meals. 

Atter dinner we went to recreation. I, being treated as a 
visitor, sat by the Reverend Mother. To my surprise she was 
quite conversant with the leading subjects of the day. Though 
very ignorant myself on many of them, I had yet deplored 
the idea of shutting them out from my mind, being under the 
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impression that this was a necessary contingent of the religious 
life; and now I found that I should have to keep my wits 
about me, or I would be classed amongst those of whom the 
founder speaks as having “‘the vice of stupidity.” 

The sisters sat on stools round the room doing needle- 
work or some branch of painting; those at a distance would 
come up from their places and sit on the floor to talk to the 
Mother, whose stool was placed at the top of the circle; if 
they were ignorant of such topics of interest as they ought 
to have known, they got well teased; some indeed, especially 
of the younger ones, seemed to enjoy such a display of ignor- 
ance as would draw from the dear Mother her half-laughing 


and half-reproving protests and exclamations of horror at their . 


hopeless condition ! 

After a few days I was received as a postulant. Being 
young and healthy I began at once to join in all the exercises 
of the novitiate. We rose, like the other nuns, at 5 o’clock ia 
summer and 5:30 in winter. Our day was divided between 
mental and vocal prayer, including the chanting of the Office 
in choir, spiritual reading, instructions from our Novice Mis- 
tress, which she gave in public every day, recreation, manual 
labor, and study, but this latter was usually confined to such 
subjects as bore on our future life and duties. Our founder 
evidently considering in his distribution of time for the novices 
that 


“He in whose bosom thought on thought shoots out 
Still of his aim is wide, in that the one 
Sicklies and wastes to naught the other’s strength.” 


Our entire day, in its leading and in its minor occupations, 
tended to concentrate our thoughts on the step which we were 
preparing to take. 

The rule is be in bed at 10 P. M., unless with special per- 
miss to stay up longer. On Thursday nights many remain up 
to keep “The Holy Hour.” 

In the refectory we have two meals of good, plain, well- 
cooked food; besides this a cup of tea and bread and butter 
in the morning and the afternoon; of these lighter refections 
we partook standing, as they only occupied a few minutes; 
but the nuns were at liberty to sit while taking them. How- 
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ever, as the Rule prescribes, the sisters do not go to the re- 
fectory only to eat, but also to hear pious reading; and on 
the vigils of great feasts of the Church those who are so 
drawn may undertake some penance, such as asking the sisters 
to pray for them that they may overcome some fault, which 
they mention aloud, or they may say some prayers, kneeling 
in the middle of the refectory with their arms extended in the 
form of across, as Moses of old. These, the chapter of faults, 
which also is voluntary, and such like devout practices, being 
contrary to natural vanity and love of bodily ease, are offered 
up by the sisters, as is their whole life, to draw down God’s 
blessing on the world and to stay His arm of justice; and 
these it is that the world sometimes so unfairly misrepresents. 

Such simple practices keep up strict observance, and it is 
a point of honor amongst us not to allude to such voluntary 
disclosures; yet, though unremarked on, they give that sim- 
plicity to our intercourse with one another which is one of 
the charms of religious life. 

The founder cuts off all reflections in these matters, by 
telling his children to remember that the same virtue which 
urges one sister through humility to manifest her fault impels 
another to silence. Indeed the pious and penitential practices 
of religious life chiefly aim at emancipating the spirit, and 
there is far more true liberty in the cloister than in society ; 
no doubt both have their enforced restrictions, but in religious 
life their end and object is to set the spirit free, whereas the 
restrictions of society do but enslave the spirit. 

As we have reading at dinner and supper we get through 
many delightful books, for we have a good library, which is 
constantly being replenished by the kind gifts of our friends. 
We read the lives of the saints, biographies, church history, 
etc., some of the most instructive and delightful of late years 
have been Ward’s life of his father and Pastor’s Lives of the 
Popes. 

Our days in the novitiate were very full and our minds 
and hearts active in the pursuit of our new calling. Each day 
eur Mistress explained to us the rules and constitutions, and 
she frequently saw us in private, so that the public instruc- 
tions were supplemented by the private ones, at which we 
liked to talk over our own particular needs and the application 
of her instructions to them. 
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She taught us that not only all the virtues which a good 
Christian practices in the world, but all the gifts that adorn a 
Christian woman in society, should be accentuated by religious 
life, and, as our founder put it, his daughters should bear 
themselves as princesses; with this view faults against polite- 
ness and convenance were considered out of keeping with our 
spirit and it was a matter about which our Novice Mistress 
was strict, for she used to tell us that with too much famil- 
iarity mutual respect would soon die out and without it our 
founder would not recognize us as his daughters. 

She instilled into us that a nun must begin by self-con- 
quest, that as daughters of our Mother Mary, the great exem- 
plar of the world, we inherit the privilege of taking our part 
in the great work of salvation; but that it is only by first cul- 
tivating personal sanctity that we shall ever spread abroad the 
good odor of Christ; that our life is chiefly one of prayer 
and interior penance, which latter is a life-long task, and so 
it needs a long breath and a stout heart to mount the hill of 
perfection. ‘‘ Look rather,” our Mistress would say to us, “up 
the hill, for too much self-introspection narrows and impover- 
ishes our ideal, we are but poor things; look off self uate 
God, from the littleness and meanness of the creature to the 
greatness and nobility of the Creator.” We learnt from her 
that, though after our novitiate days we might be called upon 
to give ourselves to exterior works, our first aim is to be a 
beacon light to the world, a city set upon a hill apart from 
the noise and tumult of the world, a tangible object. lesson, 
proving by its existence that this world is not man’s end and 
aim, but rather a training field for the life to come, that the 
influence of such example was far-reaching and, in the long run, 
far more effective in its results on the world of thought, which 
always eventually governs the world of action, than the good 
practical results which cheer on her way the sister employed 
in active work. Both means are necessary helps in God's 
Church, and both may sanctify us; but in the exterior work, 
if we have not trained ourselves to the interior spirit, whatever 
talent we may have apart from it is half, if not wholly, lost 
if it be not impelled by the spiritual life within. 

When I heard these instructions I would burn with longing 
for the day of my profession. But my clothing had not yet 
come, and my Mistress was in no such hurry as I, rather. the 
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contrary; she told me that, though she was very hopeful of 
my vocation, experience had taught her that four or five and 
twenty is a better age for girls to enter religious life. 

As the months succeeded one another I found myself ever 
gaining new knowledge of myself. Up to this I had, all un- 
conscious to myself, been cultivating weeds in the garden of my 
soul, mistaking them for flowers, and now it was no longer to 
be a case of letting the cockle and the wheat grow apace until 
the harvest day. The growth of the cockle from henceforth 
had to be checked, even though at times its removal chafed 
my poor blurred artistic sense, which liked to add piquancy 
to my conversation even at the expense of another’s weak 
point. If charm of conversation was to be, it must now be 
achieved with a sensitive and discriminating charity towards 
others. The wheat alone had to be fostered, and this was not 
easy nor always pleasant to nature. I found there was more 
selfishness in my character than I had dreamed of and it had 
to be replaced by selflessness. 

It will be seen by all this that we were ever drinking from 
a spiritual fountain, so that even the least thirsty soul could 
not fail but be refreshed and encouraged to go bravely on her 
way. 

The novitiate consisted of Sister A——, aged twenty-three, 
Sister B——, aged twenty-five, Sister R——, aged ‘thirty-six, 
and Sister J——, aged sixty. The three former were novices; 
Sister J—— was a postulant. She left before my clothing 
arrived, but not before she had given us younger ones many 
a good-natured laugh at her expense. She had a turn for 
poetry and wrote comic verses for our entertainment. We oc- 
casionally had a holiday in the novitiate, when we invited 
Reverend Mother to tea and entertained her with hot cakes 
and bon bons; we used to visit the kitchen beforehand to 
entice the sister cook to give us a good tea. For these oc- 
casions dear old Sister J always ordered a smart widow’s 
cap to honor Reverend Mother. Once the shop failed her and 
the cap did not arrive in time. How we laughed at her distress 
and her indignation with the shop-keeper, and her apologies 
to Reverend Mother, who told her that she ought to mourn 
the cap in verse and sing its dirge; that evening at recreation 
Sister A—— sang us the dirge of the cap, Sister J—— taking 
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seconds, and very amusing and clever it was. She was always 
very motherly to us all. 

I remember one day coming from the refectory where they 
had been reading the life of St. Stanislaus, upon remarking 
that these saints who were always so good depressed me, Sister 
J—— turned to me and said: “ My dear, they had just as many 
faults as you and I, only they kept quiet about them.” Sister 
B——, too, would love to relate for Reverend Mother’s benefit 
one of her stories. Now we all know how a story flags fire on 
being told a second time to the same company, and how dif- 
ferent is the artificial laugh which greets its repetition from 
the hearty ring of enjoyment that welcomes its first appear- 
ance; but it was not so with Sister B——’s stories, rather did 
their repetition add to our enjoyment, for der stories all had 
a stratum of facts, upon which she built with ever-increasing 
prodigality, and when we would call upon the Novice Mistress 
‘to chide her for her flagrant coloring, the good Mistress would 
only laugh and say that people who were not accurate add 
very much to the entertainment of a community. 

So our days went by full and happy until spring came 
round, when I received the habit of the order and changed 
my name to Sister Mary M——. 

They all came from home for the ceremony, including 
Father M——, and when it was over we all walked through the 
convent grounds. I took my father off by myself, leaving our 
sisters to entertain the others. We sat down together under 
one of our big trees in the field, and seeing my happiness I 
think gave him joy; he told me I looked provokingly happy- 

Between the clothing and profession at least a year is spent 
in more immediate preparation for taking the vows; during 
which time the Novice Mistress gives a full and clear exposi- 
tion of our future life, its difficulties, its obligations, and its 
whole end and aim, so that none is professed without being 
fully aware of what she is undertaking. Shortly before my 
profession we had an instruction on charity, in which our Mis- 
tress explained to us the difference between the command- 
ments and the counsels; it helped me greatly, and I have kept 
the following notes of it. 

We are bound under pain of sin to keep all the command- 
ments, because they are God’s laws; if we transgress any one 
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ef them we become guilty of sin and are deserving of punish- 
ment; if we keep them we merit eternal life. The counsels, 
en the other hand, carry in themselves no such obligations, 
nor is the thought of merit uppermost, that is swept aside by 
the force of love. God invites whom He chooses to this en- 
closed garden in which His counsels hold sway; within its 
boundary love, that is charity, reigns supreme, it is the key- 
note and motive power that alone impel the chosen company 
therein, that draw it with a magnetic power, that point to its 
true destiny, that emancipate it from earthly ambitions and 
earthly ties. This same charity it is that directs some to re- 
ject and some to adhere to these very counsels, for even they, 
in their highest manifestation, are but her handmaids. So she 
bids one cast aside this world’s wealth to live in poverty for 
Christ’s sake, whilst she directs another to gather together 
temporal goods, and with laudable carefulness make provision 
for himself and his family. 

She bids one live a life of continence, and another marry; 
to some she counsels intercourse with the world, to others 
solitude. She is subject to no law, for she herself is the law- 
giver, her kingdom is boundless, her gifts munificent, her laws 
supreme. Be so bold as to question her prudence in any of 
these things and she makes answer: “ The Lord hath need of 
it.” All is made for charity and charity is God; so if we 
adhere to charity we must live lives of love “like a vivid flame 
ever mounting upwards,” ever ready to follow her lead and to 
let ourselves be sacrificed and consumed for the common good. 
If we feel not invited to this hard, high life, then let us not 
undertake that to which we are not called, and which there- 
fore we should not have the power to accomplish. Let us 
keep the commandments and we will save our souls. God has 
even promised to those who keep them “a great reward.” 

This instruction afforded me meditation for many days. 
At its conclusion Sister R—— asked our Mistress (it was cus- 
tomary with us thus to have any difficulty explained) were we 
free not to follow the call to religious life, even though we 
believed it to be our vocation; and she replied that St. 
Thomas says: The rejection or following of such an invitation 
must be governed by the laws of charity, which weigh all cir- 
cumstances and each individual case, and that these laws could 
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not be disobeyed without sin, and it might even be grievous 
sin. 

About this time, too, we had another very helpful instruction 
on the maxim “ know thyself,” in which she said that we are told 
that the philosopher here speaks not only of the knowledge of 
our own miseries and meannesses, but also of the knowledge of 
the dignity of our own souls and of their capacity for being 
united to God; and this she drew out in a lucid manner. 

After these instructions I would sometimes ask leave to go 
out into the grounds, feeling that I needed the open expanse 
to enjoy what I had heard and drink in its full meaning. I 
cannot explain how it was or what I felt.. I only know there 
seemed to me not to be room enough under any roof but the 
blue sky for the enlargement of my heart, and so I would go 
up to a little hill in the grounds and dream. 

The chapter of votes having been in my favor, I went into 
retreat for my profession at the end of June. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


























A DIALOGUE. 


BY VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
rst. Writer. 2d, Reader, 


war EADER: You have been silent of late. What 
wm have you been doing? | 
Writer: Much, ‘every way. I have been 
silent. 
Reader: You mean you have done little ex- 






cept keep silence? 

Writer: I mean that, because I have been silént, I have 
done much. In my vocabulary “to be silent” is neither a 
neutral nor a passive verb. It is, at times, one of the most 
active verbs in the language of thought. 

Reader: Are you a quietist ?* 

Writer: Only in so far as I would have Nazareth a per- 
manent institution in the world of thought. 

Reader: Already my head is beginning to reel. 

Writer: The force generated in my spell of silence is be- 
gianing to work. You are set towards understanding. Think, 
if even the echo of silence so stirs your mind, how much 
would you be buffetted by its substantial whirlwinds, 

Reader : You deny that silence is nothing or the doing of 
nothing? 

Writer: Some talk is nothing; and worse than nothing. 
Silence like talk may be the echo of emptiness. Yet silence 
may be the ore of thought, as speech may be its finished 
jewelry. 

Reader: Are you, then, a mystic? 

Writer: Only in so far as the spirit of Nazareth must go 
with us on our way toward Golgotha. 

Reader: I avoid the transcendentals. Let us come down 
from the mountain to the valley, from the clear sky to the 
mists. The infinite clearness of the mountain sky but draws 
me to look down. From its heights I see no vision fairer 
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than the earth. But the half lights of the mist-wreathed val- 
ley are akin to vision. They draw my eyes upwards. I look, 
until my eyes weary, looking upwards at gates that, alas, 
never open. 

Writer: Are you, then, a mystic? 

Reader: Your question is a jest. 

Writer: The soul that detects the unopened gates of 
thought in the waves and ripples of an English mist is neither 
a jest nor the fit subject of a jest. 

Reader: 1 cannot argue. I came here to ask. Let us 
leave the transcendentals and come to geography. 

Writer: Must we, then, give up thought for gossip? 

Reader: 1 will not be stayed by reproaches. Where have 
you been living since last I spoke with you? 

Writer: My soul, everywhere; my body, first in Babylon, 
and then in one of its handmaiden towns. 

Reader; Babylon! You lucky dog. I would almost wil- 
lingly lose one of my eyes, to look upon it. It is a wonder- 
ful sight. 

Writer: It is likelier you would lose one of your ears with 
its din. By night and day its traffic never rests, The din 
drowns the preacher in the pulpit, the penitent in the con- 
fessional, the priest at the altar. Its dust discolors the vest- 
ments of the sacrifice and clogs the lamp of the sanctuary. 

Reader; I can bear with its dia, in love of its life. 

Writer: I thought you would say that. I have said it my- 
self; yes, and believed it as firmly as you now believe it. 
But this mood has passed away, I trust into something higher. 

Reader; Then you were not in silence of late. 

Writer: 1 kept silence in the throng of a great noise. The 
din of Babylon did no more than knock loudly at. the door, 
Once upon a time to me, as to you, it was the loud, welcome 
veveille cf life; of late it has been but an impertinent rattle 
of death. 

Reader: You have been a dweller in the tombs. 

Writer: Then have I been a philosopher. Plato assures us 
that all philosophy is the philosophy of death. 

Reader; Now you begin to talk my language. Philosophy 
is to me the fruit of life. Pray, go on. 

Writer: The philosopher is one who measures light by 
darkness, the hills by their shadow, knowledge by ignorance, 
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life by death. To him the world is, as it were, a tomb, and, 
therefore, a school. He does not teach it: it teaches him. 

Reader : You have been to school, then, in mid-life? 

Writer: Quite true. I have been taking out a post-gradu- 
ate course in the University of life. 

Reader: Must I say you have entered your second child- 
hood ? 

Writer: I would I had. I have often thought that even 
the kingdom of thought suffers violence. No man by taking 
thought can add an inch to his stature; but every man must 
subtract many inches from his stature if he would take thought. 
No man can enter into the kingdom of thought as a king but 
as a child. To shrink back into the humble consciousness of 
our essential childhood is the violence needed to open the 
gates of Truth. 

Reader: You have, then, been learning as a little child. 

Writer : Would to GodI had! I.have, in sooth, been striv- 
ing to learn how to learn. Too often have I sought to over- 
throw Nature in pitched battle. The victory has ever been on 
the side of Nature; and I have been left wounded on the field. 
Too late, perhaps, have I learnt that to learn Nature’s secrets 
we must cease our strife and our commanding. We must ever 
cease our wooing. Truth will not be our captive or our servant 
or our wife, until we have sought her asa child. I am learn- 
ing now, I trust not too late, that to know her secrets I must 
rest like a child in her lap. I must be dandled on her knees. 
I must draw down her willing lips to my ears; and take knowl- 
edge as a sweet caress,a Donum Dei Altissimi—the most High 
God’s most lowly Gift. 

Reader: You have almost persuaded me that your silence 
was a throng of work. : 

Writer: So great a throng, indeed, that nothing comes at 
once out of it. I am as a door leading from a hall. Some- 
times no one passes out because there are none, or too many, 
within. 

Reader: The time will come when the thoughts wrought 
within your soul in the fires of silence may be uttered. 

Writer: God, Who alone gave them in the darkness, alone 
knows if they will ever see the light. Till then, farewell. 














ANGLO-IRISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


BY W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Mus.D. 


T is strange that the subject of Anglo-Irish 
mm Christmas carols has not hitherto found an ade- 
quate exponent, although English carols and 
English Christmas songs have been treated of 
by many able writers during the past century. 
On this account, and pending a more thorough investigation, 
it may be deemed apropos at this festive season to give some 
account of Anglo-Irish Christmas carols, that is sacred songs 
and carols in the English language, during a apenas of four 
centuries in Ireland: from 1270 to 1670. 

The derivation of the word carol has furnished a theme 
for many discussions, but it is now generally agreed by the 
leading etymologists that a carol was originally a dance, in 
which singing formed a chief factor. Carols were popularized 
in the eleventh century, and the vogue arose from the fact of 
dancing and singing caroies on the eve of saints’ festivals, 
with special compositions for the great festival Moéd or the 
Natale Domini. A singular story has come down from an ia- 
cident that occurred in the eleventh century on Christmas 
Eve in the churchyard of Kolbigk, as told in the Journal des 
Savants (1900). The legend goes that while a number of 
peasants were caroling or dancing on the eve of Christmas, 
towards midnight, they sang: ‘‘ Quid stamus? cur non imus?”’ 
And, as a result, they could not stop either their singing or 
dancing. It is sufficient to note that the carol is clearly given 
in the legend as dancing to the accompaniment of singing. 

Carols were introduced into England in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and they spread rapidly; so much so, that in the suc- 
ceeding century the composition of carols was extensively culti- 
vated. An Irishman, Siadhail, or Sedulius, wrote a beautiful 
Abecedarian hymn in honor of the Nativity, 4 So/is. Ortus Car- 
dine, in the fifth century. This hymn shows Irish character- 
istics of vowel-rhyming and alliterative structure. And it is 
well to observe that it was the fact of the transfer of these 
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Christmas hymns from the Church to the domestic circle that 
gave rise to the composition of Noéls, or Christmas carols. 
Similarly it was the Tropes of the ninth century that gave 
rise to the drama, as is now admitted. 

Starting trom the twelfth century, the English adopted the 
French carols, and this vogue was strengthened by their intro- 
duction into the Mystery or Morality plays of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Naturally the English in Ireland kept 
up the practice, and as early as 1266 we find a reference to 
carols in an Anglo-Norman poem written by Brother Michael 
FitzBernard, a Friar Minor of Kildare, in his description of 
the building of the walls of New Ross, County Wexford. His 
reference to the carole seems to point to the dance with song 
accompaniment. We have an illustration of La Carole d’ Amours 
in an early fourteenth century MS. of the Romans de la Rose. 
In this illustration or painting, the music is evidently supplied 
by a bagpiper, and the hands of the dancers seem to touch, 
though the fingers are not interlaced or twined. In 1305 this 
same Anglo-Irish Franciscan friar, Brother Michael, of Kildare, 
wrote a charming English hymn: ‘“ Sweet Jesus, hend and fre.” 

Here it may be convenient to dissipate an erroneous idea 
that was set on foot by Dr. P. W. Joyce in his admirable 
Social History of Ireland, published in 1903. Dr. Joyce created 
a sensation in Irish-Inland circles by his statement that the an- 
cient Irish never danced to music, nor did they dance at all. 

Of course he based his statement on the absence of any 
allusions to dancing in the Irish manuscripts, and he quotes 
O’Curry and Stokes for confirmation thereof. But the learned 
doctor—who I am glad to say is still hale in his eighty-fourth 
year—quite overlooks the fact that dancing was ‘‘ part and 
parcel” of the social life in ancient, as it is in modern, Ireland. 
The terpsichorean art was so common, and so much in evi- 
dence, that there was no need to accentuate its existence among 
such a gay-hearted nation. In proof of this I can confidently 
quote a verse from an English poem—dating from about the 
year 1320—to be found in the Rawlinson MSS. This early 
fourteenth century poem has reference to Irish dancing: 


‘Ich am of Irlaunde, 
Am of the holy land 
Of Irlaunde ; 
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Good Sir, pray I se, 
For of Seynte Charite 
Come and daunce wyth me in Irlaunde.” 


There is ample evidence that dancing was divorced from 
Christmas and Easter carols at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury or in the first decade of the following century. Among 
the statutes of Ralph Baldock, Bishop of London (1304-1313), 
I find that dances, wrestlings, and other sports were forbidden 
in the churches or churchyards of his diocese. 

In Ireland Richard Ledude, Bishop of Ossory from 1317 
to 1360, cultivated Christmas carols. Naturally, these carols 
were sacred, but they were adapted mostly to secular tunes, 
so as to make them popular, and, particularly, to replace the 
lewd and ribald songs that the English settlers had imported. 
In all, Bishop Ledude—who is best known for his connection 
with the heresy and witchcraft trials between the years 1324 
and 133!1—wrote about sixty songs, including four Christmas 
carols, and wrote them expressly for the Vicars Choral of 
Kilkenny Cathedral, with a recommendation for their adoption 
by the priests and clerics of the diocese of Ossory, “that their 
throats and mouths, sanctified to God, might not be polluted 
with theatrical, indecent, and secular songs.’’ These composi- 
tions will be found in the Red Book of Ossory, a venerable 
pre-Reformation manuscript volume, now one of the treasures 
of the Protestant Bishop of Ossory. 

All through the fifteenth and the greater part of the six- 
teenth centuries the custom of Christmas carols continued in 
Ireland as well as in England, but I cannot trace any speci- 
mens of either native Irish or of Anglo-Irish carols of that 
period. Such tunes as were associated with these carols are 
all of a “modal” character, proving that they originated with 
the Church, or at least were based on the Church modes. 

Naturally the Puritan influence, which obtained during the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century and the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century, had a considerable effect on Christ- 
mas carols. However, with the advent of Charles I. the puri- 
tanical gloom practically disappeared, though it revived for a 
decade during the Cromwellian régime. At length the Restora- 
tion brought a reaction, but, unfortunately, coupled with this 
reaction against Puritanism, there arose a school of licentious 
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song writers, whose effusions overstepped all the bounds of 
decency. During the years 1661 to 1671 the introduction of 
these erotic songs and ballads into Ireland tended to corrupt 
the minds of the then persecuted Catholics, and, as a result, 
the bishops and priests denounced such effusions. At this 
epoch one zealous bishop, Dr. Luke Wadding, who was nori- 
nated to the see of Ferns as coadjutor, with right of succes- 
sion, in 1671, bethought of a scheme to counteract the insidi- 
ous tendencies of the prevalent immoral songs. Accordingly 
between the years 1672 and 1678 he wrote numerous “ pious 
and godly songs,” set to popular tunes, including a cycle of 
Christmas carols for the twelve days of the great festival. 

Bishop Wadding succeeded to plenary jurisdiction on the 
death of Bishop French, on August 23, 1678, but he had been 
Ordinary of the diocese since 1671, owing to the exile of Dr. 
French, who was Assistant Bishop of Ghent. In 1680 he col- 
lected his spiritual songs into one volume and published them, 
but owing to the pretended “ Popish Plot,” which resulted in 
the martyrdom of the Venerable Oliver Plunket, the book was 
almost immediately withdrawn from circulation, and no copy 
is now known. However, in 1686, after the accession of King 
James II., Bishop Wadding—who was a cousin of his more 
famous namesake, Father Luke Wadding, O.F.M.—reissued 
his book. 

As Bishop Wadding’s little volume is extremely rare—in 
fact, there is no copy in the British Museum—I subjoin the 
title of the 1686 re-issue: 


A Pious Garland 
Compos’d by the Reverend Father 
Luke Wadding, Bishop of Ferns, 
which he compos’d for the Solace 
of his Friends and Neighbours in their Afflictions. 
To which is added 
a choice collection of Divine Poems. 
The sweet and the sour 
The nettle and the flower, 
The thorn and the rose 
This Garland compose. 
[Dublin: Printed for Alderman James Malone, 


Bookseller in Skinner’s Row. ] 
VOL, XCII,—21 
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Before quoting two specimens of Bishop Wadding’s Christ- 
mas carols it may be of interest to add that this poetic pre- 
late died a confessor in December, 1691, and was buried in 
the Franciscan Friary Churchyard, Wexford. From the year 
1686 the cycle of carols has been sung uninterruptedly in the 
parish church of Kilmore, Co. Wexford, during a period of 
two hundred and twenty-four years. Bishop Wadding’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Michael Rossiter, fostered a love tor these quaint 
carols; and Bishop Verdon, who ruled from 1709 to 1728, 
published a second edition of the Garland, at Drogheda, in 
1718, of which a third edition was issued in London, in 1728, 
It is amazing how accurately the Kilmore traditional singing 
of these carols has survived the hurly burly of over two cen- 
turies, for on comparing a transcript made on the spot in 1896 
from a Kilmore native with the printed copy of 1686, I could 
only discover some slight variations. 

Here are some typical verses from Bishop Wadding’s carol 
on the Nativity. Following the custom of the time, many of 
the carols run to fifteen and sixteen verses, but two will be 
sufficient for illustration : 


CHRISTMAS DAY CAROL. 


Christmas Day is come, let’s all prepare for mirth, 

Which fills the heavens and earth at this amazing Birth, 
Through both the joyous angels in strife and hurry fly, 
With glory and hosannas: Holy! Holy! they cry. 

In Heaven the Church triumphant adores with all her choirs, 
The Militant on earth with humble faith admires. 


If we would all rejoice, let’s cancel the old score, 

And purposing amendment, resolve to sin no more, 

The Mirth can ne’er content us without a conscience clear, 
You shall not find true pleasure in al]l the usual cheer— 
In dancing, sporting, revelling, with Masquerade and Drum, 
Then let our Christmas merry be as Christians doth become. 


No doubt many a reader will style this carol as “very poor 
stuff, indeed,” but the good bishop’s homely thoughts and style 
make a strong appeal to primitive and devoted Catholics, re- 
gardless of language and verse methods. Though not a poet, 
Bishop Wadding’s verses sang well enough, as wedded to old 
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Irish tunes, and, as has frequently happened, the beauty of the 
air helped to preserve the words and to make up for the rude 
metre, written at a very crucial ‘period “‘in the midst of 
alarms.” 

Appended are two verses of the carol for New Year’s Day, 
directed to be sung to the tune of Neen Major Neal, of which 
the more correct Irish title is Jnghean Major O'Neill: 


A CAROL FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


The first day of the year 

* Jesus to us doth give 

His pure and precious blood 
That we in Him might live. 

A most rare New Year’s gift, 
A greater none can have 

A gift more rich and precious 
None can désire or crave. 


This gift brings us great joy 
And makes us all admire, 
It proves His love for us 
To be all flames of fire. 
And for our sake this day 
Jesus is His sweet name 
A name which cost Him dear, 
‘ His blood spilt for the same. 


This second specimen of Bishop Wadding’s Christmas carols 
is no better than the first, but it is historically interesting. By 
way of exhibiting the good bishop in a more favorable light, 
I subjoin the opening verse of another song, which was directed 
to be sung to the tune of Since Calia’s my foe,a song written 
by an Irishman, Thomas Duffet, in 1675: 


THE BANISH’D MAN’S ADIEU TO HIS COUNTRY. 


Dear Country, Adieu, 
Tho’ faithful and true, 
To-morrow 
With sorrow 
I must part with you; 


e. 
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Without more delay 

This is my last day, 
Remember 
November 

Doth force me away. 


In concluding this article it may not be amiss to mention 
that the still popular Christmas hymn, Adeste Fideles, is pro- 
bably of Anglo-Irish origin—I mean as regards the music. 
Most authorities are agreed that this popular hymn dates from 
the first decade of the ‘eighteenth century, and is of French 
provenance, but the air seems to be Anglo-Irish. Its source 
has been traced to a tune introduced into a French comic 
opera, Acajou, produced at Paris on March 18, 1744, and the 
tune is distinctly named as Air Anglais. The earliest appear- 
ance of the hymn and tune is in a MS. in Clongorous Wood 
College, Co. Kildare, dated 1749, and this MS. is closely fol- 
lowed by another, in Stonyhurst College, Lancashire (England), 
in 1751. Both hymn and tune were printed for the first time 
in an English collection, compiled by an Irishman, John P. 
Coghlan, in London, in 1782. The earliest English translation 
of the Adeste Fideles appeared in 1760. 
































THE COLISEUM. 


BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE, 


MOONLIGHT and splendor on thy massy walls, 
Thy mighty arches, and thy broken tiers; 
O Thou, whose vastness on my spirit talls— 
White with the winter of two thousand years! 
O mighty monument of glory gone! 
Ot greatness, underneath whose awful wings 
The nations of the earth all met as one 
When Roma’s ruler was the King of Kings! 


Now broken, crumbled, falling to decay, 
A planet shattered by a comet’s shock, 
An empire overthrown, the pillars gray 
Making a chaos of colossal rock, 
Thou standest in the moonlight, sorrowing there 
For Rome departed and the Cesars gone! 
Cesar, whose genius, like the lightning’s glare, 
Led the batallions of the thunder on! 


What eloquence sublime is in thy look! 
What awful majesty is in thy port, 
Lofty as his whose dreadful thunders shook 
The world, when high Olympus was his court! 
Last of thy mighty race, thou standest there 
A crownless King, his army overthrown, 
The eagles gathering in the battle-air ; 
His sword all shattered and his empire gone! 


Yet grander in thy desolation, thou, 

Than all the greatness of imperial Rome! 
Yea; save St. Peter’s, that upon his brow 
- Wears for colossal crown the gilded dome! 
Earth has no fellow to thy majesty ; 

Fame has no thunder-lit Valhalla vast 
That hath thy grandeur and thy dignity, 

O mighty relic of the mighty Past! 
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Glory has stamped thee for its very own, 
Time that hath buried empires hallows thee! 
Sublimity hath worn thee for a crown 
Gemmed with the golden deeds of history! 
Cyclopean strength, Olympic loftiness, 
All that we know of grandeur and of might, 
Magnificence and power, and massiveness 
Meet like the gods upon thy ruined height! 


Hark! is it thunder, or the lion’s roar? 
Again thou standest in thy power and pride 
While proud patricians and plebeians pour, 
Crushing and crowding, through thy portals wide. 
High o’er the gate all glittering in gold 
Enthroned sits Cesar, master of the world, 
While flashing through the dust around thee rolled 
Rush the swift cars as by the tempest whirled: 


Again, ’tis night! A thousand lamps are lit, 
Torches, that shine like jewels on thy brow! 
Five times a thousand tigers in the pit 
Lions and leopards fight, and Roma now 
Standing upon the marble benches roars, 
And all the leaping torches dance delight, 
While hell its fury on the battle pours, 
And thunders clap their hands with all their might! 


Once more like the colossal banquet bowl 
Of Jupiter Olympic thou dost shine! 
Tiberius bids the fulvid river roll 
And flood thee with a tide of battle-wine! 
Then the fierce Kraken of the Amber Isle, 
The savage dragon torn from Drachenfel, 
The shark, and devil-fish, and crocodile, 
Battle and bellow like the lake of hell. 


At last like Aetna’s yawning crater red 

Thou belchest fire upon the Christians there, 
Falling in fiery halos round their head, 

While howling Rome with thunder fills the air! 
Yet burning in the tyrant’s Brazen Bull, 

Blazing like living torches round the ring, 
They chant above the tempest, loud and full, 

Eternal praise to the Eternal King. 
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O God! what crimes are written on those stones! 

What tales those libraries of brick contain! 
The very caves are haunted with the groans 

Of all the myriads tortured there, and slain. 
No wonder, Coliseum, yonder Moon, 

Robed like a priest in surplice all of white, 
Purges away thy sins, and gives thee boon 

Of grace, absolving thee with golden light! 


But, lo! I see where countless Christians fell 
Thicker than Gauls beneath the Roman sword, 
The sacred symbols of Emmanuel, 
The stations of the Cross of Christ, the Lord! 
*Tis well! Where Julian ruled, now Jesus reigns, 
Far other banners than the Roman float, 
As pale processionists march o’er the plains, 
And music golden as an angel’s note. 


Music soars upward like a fount of fire, 
Purging the place of all impurity: 
And like a vine of ivy high and higher 
The silver leaves of moonlight mantle thee! 
Farewell, thou great Colossus of the Past! 
Emblem of worldly pomp and glory gone! 
Nothing but God the Lord endures at last, 
And Holy Revelation rolling on! 














FATHER LAMBERT. 


BY R. S. F. L. 


SKETCH of the life of the Rev. Louis A. Lam- 
bert has been already printed in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD and need not be repeated here. In this 
article let us try to glance at his labors—their 

— nature, their scope, their value, and the lesson 
which they teach. 

True greatness—which is but another name for genius—is 
both multiform and manifold. It has various methods of doing 
its work and various ways of manifesting itself. To the Catho- 
lic priest, however, whose kingdom is not of this world, the 
fields ordinarily open to genius are deliberately closed by his 
own hand; the limits of greatness—if he possess it—are volun- 
tarily restricted; and if he attains renown among his contem- 
poraries, it is because he possesses genius of a superlatively 
high order, or because his opportunities have been unusually 
favorable. For the most part the field of a priest’s labors is 
the more humble one of saving souls and breaking the bread 
of life to sinners. This is, of course, by far the noblest and 
most saered of all; but it does not bring worldly fame or re- 
nown. The consecration of a priest’s life to these duties is fhe 
highest form in which either greatness or littleness can surrender 
itself. It is working for souls for whom Christ died; and next 
after this comes the defense of God’s sacred truth. The one 
is the consecration of talent for individual souls; the other is 
the consecration of it for God’s Church—the collective body. 

It was given to Father Lambert to labor in both these fields; 
and, in the latter especially, with a success that was unexam- 
pled in our day. From his obscure country parish in West- 
ern New York his voice was heard around the globe. 

Although, doubtless, the exact contrary was intended, never 
did magazine render better service to the cause of religion 
than did the North American Review when it refused to publish 
Judge Black’s reply to Colonel Ingersoll. Without this refusal 
the world might never have known the Notes on Ingersoll. 
Fortunately Father Lambert himself has recorded for us the 
genesis of the Notes. 
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In the year 1881 there was a triple understanding—which 
proved to be a misunderstanding—between the editor of the 
North American Review, Robert G. Ingersoll, and Jeremiah S. 
Black, of the City of Washington, that there was to be a joint 
debate by the two latter in the columns of the Review on the 
subject of religion. In accordance with this agreement Inger- 
soll’s attack on religion duly appeared, and with it Judge Black’s 
reply, in the same number of the Review. In a later number 
appeared Ingersoll’s “ reply to Judge Black’s defense,” without 
rejoinder, however, by Black; and the latter thus explains its 
absence: 

“From the beginning,” Judge Black wrote in explanation, 
“it was distinctly understood that my defense was to be pub- 
lished with the accusation. . . . At the time of publication 
I agreed that if Mr. Ingersoll had any fault to find, it might 
seem cowardly to refuse him another chance on the same terms, 
. . «+ Three months afterwards,” Judge Black continues, “ fifty 
pages of the foulest and falsest libel that was ever written 
against God or man was sent to me.” 

Judge Black then relates how, incapacitated by an injury, 
he could not write a reply for the forthcoming issue; but that 
he stood ready to answer, when, to his surprise, he was in- 
formed by the editor, ‘“‘that no contradiction, correction, or 
criticism of mine, or anybody else, would be allowed to accom- 
pany this effusion of filth”; how the postponement of publi- 
cation was peremptorily refused; how “other offers were re- 
jected”’ by the editor, because “ Mr. Ingersol] would not con- 
sent’’; and how Judge Black, seeing that Ingersoll “ controlled 
the Review to suit himself,” withdrew from the controversy. 

All this was not without its effect on Father Lambert. All 
the chivalry in his ardent, generous nature was aroused by the 
indignity thus offered to the cause of religion. He saw that 
the difficulty must be met, and he resolved to meet it in his 
own way. He tells us: 

‘The proper way to meet Ingersoll is not to defend Chris- 
tianity against . . . his attacks, but to make his article the 
subject to be considered. . . . The proofs of Christianity 
are on record . . . and Mr. Ingersoll’s ancestors in athe- 
ism and unbelief . . . have never answered them. . . . 
It is not Christianity that is on trial, but Mr. Ingersoll’s arti- 
cle.” Such was the genesis of the famous work. 

Even so, Father Lambert had not thought of independent 
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publication of his reply. The Wotes were sent from week to 
week to the Catholic Union and Times of Buffalo, without thought 
of further publication, and it was only when an obscure coun- 
try priest, who had followed them with keenest interest, sug- 
gested to the late Father Cronin, editor of the Catholic Union 
and Times, the advisability of rescuing them from oblivion by 
separate publication that the great world at large was intro- 
duced to the treasure-house of logic, wisdom, and wit. 

We can hardly overestimate the value of the service which 
Father Lambert in his famous work—and also in his less fa- 
mous works—has rendered to the cause of religion. Not since 
the days of Voltaire had religion been so openly, so auda- 
ciously, and so virulently assailed. Night after night the plat- 
form rang with the shameless and vicious assaults. 

The situation was perilous inthe extreme. A glib-tongued 
orator, with honeyed phrase and pleasing address and the 
fatal gift of wit, had flung aside all restraint and undertaken 
the task of trampling under foot the beliefs that men hold 
most sacred. The man was possessed of considerable elo- 
quence, had acquired much renown; and at the bar and on the 
platform was known as “the silver-tongued orator.” The' 
prestige of a great political party, too, was behind him, and, 
by reason of his oratorical and forensic gifts, he had been 
chosen as the mouthpiece of that party, to place in nomina- 
tion at a national convention an illustrious American states- 
man for the chief magistracy of the American people. In the 
very zenith of his fame this man turned the full force of his 
eloquence, with all its dazzling rhetoric and all its glittering 
sophisms, against God and His Christ. The news of the ora- 
tor’s work spread like wildfire. Night after night there issued 
from the platform a deluge of polished blasphemy, which 
swept like a tide of burning lava over men’s souls. The press, 
more eager for sensation than anxious about religion, sent on 
its wings the blasphemous messages—as “‘ news,” of course— 
broadcast throughout the land; so that the audiences of a few 
hundred were swelled to hundreds of thousands. 

From the platform the attack was carried to the magazine. 
The most influential among them—one which had been re- 
garded as conservative and dignified—opened its pages to the 
scurrilous assaults on Christianity. This gave a quasi- dignity 
to the buffoonery of the scoffer and lent, for the nonce, a 
prestige to the platform utterances which the hired hall and 
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the applauding mob could never impart. This magazine 
seemed to have surrendered its pages unconditionally to the 
cause of irreligion, and to have given to the scoffer an exclu- 
sive monopoly. Against the scoffer the obscure priest, Father 
Lambert, came like a new David; and, with wit for his sling, 
and truth and logic for his pellets, he laid the boaster and 
blasphemer prostrate on the earth. Never was victory so com- 
plete. The unassuming little volume appeared. The public 
read, admired, applauded, and laughed until it wept. Each 
new edition of the work was exhausted as soon as it left the 
press. Soon it began to be published wholesale—as the Bible 
or the dictionary. The Protestant world vied with the Catho- 
lic in its wholesale distribution, and soon took in hand the 
work of printing new editions to supply the demand. The 
audiences of Ingersoll had been splitting their sides over the 
ridicule heaped on God, Moses, Christianity ; Ingersoll himself 
was now the laughingstock of the world. 

The keenest weapon which Father Lambert used in the en- 
counter was the sharp and piercing sword of his extraordinary 
wit. Ingersoll had employed the same weapon in his warfare 
on religion, to the great delight of his audience. Father Lam- 
bert instantly snatches the rapier from Ingersoll’s grasp, and 
with it gives him the fatal wound. The tide of battle was 
instantly turned, and the audiences deserted the blasphemer 
and flocked to the standard of the Christian champion, 
“I would not give a cent,” said Father Lambert, before 
he undertook the work of refutation, ‘“‘to hear Ingersoll on 
The Mistakes of Moses; but I would give five hundred dol- 
lars to hear Moses on the mistakes of Ingersoll.”” What 
Moses might have thought on the subject one might easily 
suppose; but the world was soon in convulsions of laughter 
over what Father Lambert had to say on the mistakes of In- 
gersoll. 

There was not a single note in the gamut of wit and 
humor of which Father Lambert was not master. From play- 
ful mirth to Junius-like invective he ran through the entire 
scale with the ease of a master. He seldom, indeed, resorted 
to the savage irony of Swift, though he did employ it when 
occasion demanded. He seldom used the gentle humor of 
Addison. He had nothing of Rabelais and his scurrility; 
nothing of Fielding and his scoffings at virtue; little even of 
- the quiet humor of Sydney Smith. Any or all of them might 
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be indeed at his command; but they were not all alike to his 
taste; and, while he swept his hand over the entire keyboard 
and drew out whatever stop pleased him for the nonce, the 
stop and the key were always those best adapted to the situ- 
ation. It was, indeed, strange music ;consecrated to a sacred 
purpose; but it was the only one that fitted the occasion. The 
babbling Thersites who could, when occasion served, be the 
pompous orator, the finished rhetorician, the polished, graceful, 
aad eloquent speaker, the forensic, obituary, and after-dinner 
Nestor, soon found himself outmatched by the humble country 
priest. 

The keenness of Father Lambert’s wit was equalled only by 
the acumen of his logic. Both went hand in hand and effected 
a combination that was invincible. Never was the dialogue 
form of controversial argument made so effective as in Father 
Lambert’s hands. For the most part the form of question and 
answer, or objection and answer, is an unintended hint to 
the reader to close the book. With Father Lambert it be- 
comes the most delightful and entertaining form of literature. 
We see the combatants in the intellectual duel as if they 
were actually before us. His dialogue is a picture more vivid 
than the cinematograph. We see the flash of the eye, the 
lightning play upon the countenance, the cheek glowing with 
the fire of energy, the whole form throbbing with earnestness; 
we hear the ring of their voices; and we hold our breath lest 
we might lose the next word or fail to catch the next point 
in the discussion. Sometimes he condenses a whole argument 
in a phrase. A single answer is often a whole treatise. 

Throughout it all Father Lambert never loses temper, never 
descends to personality, except in so far as it is revealed by In- 
gersoll’s own expressions, so that while it is one of the most 
personal attacks ever made on one man by another, it is, para- 
doxical though it sounds, devoid of every trace of personality. 
It is Ingersoll as revealed by himself—as betrayed by his own 
words—that is on trial throughout; and in this way he is 
tried mercilessly, indeed, but justly. Indeed so justly that, 
with all his blistering sores and festering wounds aching at 
every point, Ingersoll could never plead that he had received 
unjust treatment. 

The earnestness of Father Lambert’s manner and language, 
when occasion demands denunciation, is fierce and sweeping. 
He is aroused at the thought that a mere sophist and trickster 
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should have the hardihood and effrontery to make a mockery 
of sacred things which he does not understand, and hold them 
up as the butt of ridicule for audiences who could not perceive 
the flaws in his logic or the halt in his reasoning. In point 
of fact, there is nothing easier than to be witty at the expense 
of things sacred. There seems to be something in our fallen 
nature that is closely akin to the ghoul and the demon; for 
never is man so unreasoning and senseless as in his warfare on 
sacred things. The sans-culottism in our humanity comes at 
once to the front. In proportion to our former veneration we 
become fierce and frothing iconoclasts. Father Lambert was 
well aware of all this. He knew that Ingersoll was trading 
on the ignorance of his hearers, and that the very sacredness 
of his subjects was the surest earnest of their applause. When 
swayed by these considerations Father Lambert always rose to 
the requirements of the case and showed Ingersoll in his true 
and proper colors. But never once does he outstep the sayings 
of Ingersoll himself and the legitimate deductions from them. 
At the close of his Notes on Ingersoll we have a splendid 
specimen of this power. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that Father Lambert’s 
only weapon was his wit, or that his triumph was due to a 
mere superiority in repartee. His finely cultivated intellect was 
full-orbed. Its logical instincts were well-nigh unerring. Sel- 
dom, indeed, do we meet with an intellect so perfectly attuned to 
the keynote of truth, that it is never out of accord with it. 
Such intellects are rare indeed, for their adjustment would 
mean perfection; but Father Lambert’s came as near to this 
attunement as is given to most men in this world of intel- 
lectual discord. The almost infallible perception of his logical 
powers was the proof of this. Seldom did they fail or betray 
him. His mind was always in such close harmony with phil- 
osophical truth that there was little danger that it should ever 
be misled by the false glare and glitter of our modern, so- 
called intellectual, progress. One of the most interesting prob- 
lems of our time is: Why we have so much scientific progress 
and so little intellectual progress? Why does not the latter 
keep pace with the former? The answer is not far to seek. 
The masses of crude knowledge are accumulating around us so 
rapidly as to paralyze the intellect. The rapidity of our motion 
leaves no time for thought. Intellectual perception is deadened 
_ by the variety and quantity. Men become dazed and lose sight 
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of guiding principles. They lose all sense of proportion and re- 
lation. They lose sight of the eternal principles which are fixed 
and irrevocable. Hence the wildest vagaries in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and life—extravagant socialism in eco- 
nomics, anarchism in politics, pragmatism in philosophy, and 
modernism in religion. Fickle minds slip their anchorages. 
Feeble ones surrender to stronger ones without a struggle. The 
pressure of knowledge proves too strong for them; they succumb 
to its brute mass. In the profusion of fact the. faculty of as- 
similation is lost. We not only miss the meaning of the fact, 
but we are also fast losing the faculty of interpreting it. All 
knowledge is knowledge in relation; and the great evil in our 
day is that proper appreciation of this relation is rapidly be- 
ing lost. 

With Father Lambert the note of truth seldom if ever fails, 
and the note of sincerity and strength is never absent. He 
perceives at once the false note in the plea of his adversary. 
With an opponent he is never off his guard and never de- 
ceived. His method is unique. He occupies a niche in reli- 
gious controversy and philosophy peculiarly his own. The 
only weapons that he uses are truth, logic, and wit; but in 
his hands their power is irresistible. He met a grave religious 
crisis. And he met it as no one but Father Lambert could 
meet it. He was not discursive. His method chained him 
closely to the subject of his analysis; and, when he had ex- 
hausted it, he seemed powerless to move until he first laid 
hold of a new subject of attack. On any disputed point he 
seemed to divine instinctively the side on which truth lay. 
We are aware of only one or two instances in which this 
instinct for truth seems to have failed him. One is the 
slightly false note which is discernible in the first half of his 
very last work—his paper written for the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Montreal; and which was no doubt due to the fact 
that it was written when the hand of death was already upon 
him. The other is the incorporation by him, in his Tactics of 
Infidels (we think), of Brownson’s ontological argument for the 
existence of God; and is not so easily accounted for. That 
he had a profound admiration for Brownson is certain; but it 
is difficult to understand how he could permit this admiration 
to deceive his fine instinct for truth, or to chloroform his 
wonderful powers of logical analysis. That it imposed upon 
him is certain; for, in the first place, Father Lambert prized 
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truth too dearly to adopt and print an argument whose sound- 
ness he suspected; and, in the next place, he repeated it in 
an editorial in the Freeman’s Journal not many years since, 
apparently with faith in its efficacy. That he lost faith in it 
later seems to be also certain; for the writer of this article 
wrote him a private note of protest on the occasion of its re- 
appearance in the Freeman’s Journal, saying that he regarded 
the “proof” as the one weak spot in his (Father Lambert’s 
own) writings, and offering to send him an analysis of the 
“ proof’”’ in case he still believed it sound. He did not ask 
for the analysis; what he did was to announce, editorially, in 
the next issue of the Freeman’s Journal that the contemplated 
reproduction of Rosmini’s philosophy (we think) would be post- 
poned, as it might involve him in a controversy for which he 
was not exactly prepared. (The appearance of Brownson’s 
proof in the Freeman's Journal was in connection with the an- 
nouncement of Rosmini’s philosophy.) Evidently the adoption 
of the “ proof” by Father Lambert was merely another instance 
of the great ‘“‘ Homer nodding,” and the incident is mentioned 
here solely for the benefit of any one who might be inclined 
to regard Father Lambert’s adoption of it as a guarantee of 
the soundness of Brownson’s famous argument. These instances, 
however, are but the exceptions that prove the rule that his 
intellect was a true test-tube of truth. 

It would be wrong to suppose that Father Lambert’s claim 
to greatness rests solely on his reply to Ingersoll. Indeed, so 
far would such a notion be from the truth, that we might blot 
out the Wotes on Ingersoll, and there would still be left a very 
substantial foundation on which to base a claim for greatness, 
He was by no means a “ Single-Speech Hamilton.’”’ Passing 
over his Thesaurus Biblicus, which he translated, adapted, and 
enlarged from the original of Philip Paul Merz; which was the 
first Catholic Biblical Concordance printed in English; and 
which has been an invaluable aid to priests throughout the 
English-speaking world; he has given us other useful transla- 
tions, such as The Christian! Father, The Christian Mother, etc.; 
and he has also edited many other valuable works. The Wozes 
on Ingersoll, too, were followed by others in the same vein, 
and on kindred topics: such as, The Tactics of Infidels, Inger- 
soll’s Christmas Sermon, etc. There is also his analysis of the 
Christian Science cult, which is the ablest criticism of that 
_ father intangible entity which has yet appeared. 
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For our part, however, we cannot but think that by far 
the best work done by Father Lambert was in the editorial 
field. He was in succession the editor of three very able 
papers, of two of which he was the founder. At the time of his 
death, and for sixteen years previous, he was the Editor-in- 
Chief of the New York Freeman’s Journal, one of the oldest 
‘and always one of the ablest Catholic papers in the United 
States. Father Lambert’s work on this paper is too recent 
and too well-known to need notice here. 

The two papers which he founded and established bore 
each the name, Zhe Catholic Times—the first The Catholic 
Times, of Waterloo, New York; the other Zhe Catholic Times, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. It is noteworthy that, although merged in 
other papers, the name has never been lost in either, and that 
the spirit of Father Lambert still lives in each of the mergers. 
They are still among the ablest Catholic papers in the United 
States. The Waterloo paper was united with Zhe Catholic 
Union, of Buffalo, and became The Catholic Union and Times, 
with the late Father Cronin as its renowned editor; while the 
Philadelphia paper was united with The Catholic Standard, of 
that city, with Messrs. Hardy and Mahoney as proprietors 
and editors, and became The Catholic Standard and Times. 

For ourselves, we cannot but think that Father Lambert’s 
best work was done on The Catholic Times, of Waterloo. 
This was the first offspring of his marvelous brain, and of it 
he himself ever cherished the most tender memories. At its 
beginning it was an unpretending little folio of four pages, 
printed throughout in uniform type. Defamation of the 
Church was common in those days. The rabid Protestant 
minister was then as plentiful as blackberries. Father Lam- 
bert’s delight was to go gunning for such sport, take a false 
statement on the wing, and with a single shot bring the 
preacher and his soaring eloquence ignominiously to earth. 
We cannot but think that here was the real Father Lambert. 
The little paper was written by him almost from beginning 
to end. A department was devoted to an explanation of Cath- 
olic doctrine, and this was as inspiring and as interesting as 
the editorial page. In clearness, directness, and simplicity it 
came nearer to Cardinal Gibbons’ Faith of our Fathers than any 
work that we know, although couched in the form of question 
and answer. His readers multiplied rapidly. Letters of com- 
pliment and congratulation from all parts of the world began 
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té podr in off the éditor, Who at otiée fotind Himself fattious, 
His readérs soon disé6vetéd, to théir delight, that docttinal 
éxposition Was séaSciéd With Wit and Wisdom: The inquitér 
ater Catholic truth féand éomptessed Within the columns of 
thé anpfétentidis sHeét a far sourider, Gléarer, more téadable 
éxposition of a point of doctfihe thah ‘in the pages of the 
pretéfitious magazitie of the vélumé of teligidtis controversy 
of apologétics: Thé lover of his country found that patriotism 
was intérmingléd in due proportion, aiid learned at the samé 
tiie from its pages how té6 be a good ¢itizén and a good 
Christian; while, on the various questions that arose for deé- 
baté in the great world without, sagé comment dnd sound 
advice might bé fotind from time to timé; which the great 
political parties might benefit by following. And throughout 
i€ all the genius of thé editor évér shone téspléendént: 

Fathét Lanibert’s English stylé Was as if madé for the oc- 
éasioh. It was the fitting hilt for thé kééw Datidscus blade of 
his togie arid the still Kéehet one Of his Wit, His strong-fibred 
Atiglo-Saxon ig for thé host paft without obfndment of any 
kid: His command 6f langiidge never fails him: The language 
s@emhy to Brow Ot Gf the thought; as if by necessity. Like 
thé litotypé ot thé monotype whieh manafacttites the typé as 
ié pfifits the line 6r the letter, so the inténsity 6f His thought 
$ééms to manufacttite the word or the éxpressidn needed for 
thé fequired effect: We aré névéf at a loss to understaid his 
tiédning. Evén in the full torrent of his vehieniéncé,; his lan- 
#iage is as pellutid as a polished miffor. 

As was his style 80 Was the mdn. In spité of his anassum- 
ing sitiiplicity, no of could be in Father Lamibert’s presence 
for half an hour without being forced to conclude that He was 
in thé compari of a rémiatkable man. He was a sttiking pef- 
Sonality in every way: His tall; commanding figuré, broad but 
Slightly drooping shoulders (especially in his later years), his 
massive héad and long silvér hair; the “ cliff-like brow”; the 
“éminent nose” —like that of Carlyle’s Abbot Samson, the keen 
but kindly eyé whosé kindling into humor was the twinkling of 
the blué sin, Vega—all went to make up a ptesence that, wholly, 
Without what is commotily known as magnetic power, impressed 
all with whom he cate in contact. In the days of his early 
priesthood he was thin and gaunt, and mafiy liked to tface a re- 
sémblance between himself and Abraham Lincoln; and in point 
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of fact the resemblance might be extended to the mental endow- 
ments also, Of Lincoln he was one of the most ardent admirers. 
His war experience had saturated him with the personality of 
the great martyr. His fund of anecdote on this topic alone 
was exhaustless. When he talked of his war experience it was 
like a breath from the battlefield. But his strain of thought 
was seldom sad. Indeed, quite the contrary, his mood of 
mind was ever mirthful, and ‘‘in the little Olympus of his own 
favorites” the geniality and humanity of the man kept ever 
bursting into sparkling wit, or quiet humor, or ceaseless anec- 
dote inimitably told. 

And now, briefly, for the lesson. The second generation 
of intellectual giants in the Catholic Church in the United 
States has passed away. The last of the Romans sleeps his 
last sleep among his own loved and loving people on the gen- 
tle slope in the Scottsville churchyard. The Heckers, the 
Brownsons, the Corcorans, the Lamberts have gone the way 
of their intellectual ancestors—the Englands, the Kenricks, the 
Spaldings. Nothing is more striking in a comparison of these 
two generations than the difference in the dangers with which 
each in its turn was confronted. The first generation needed 
profound theologians; the second called for profound philoso- 
phers. The evolution of error during the past half century has 
been astounding in its rapidity. Little over half a century 
separates the WVotes on Ingersoll from Milner’s End of Contro- 
versy ; but, in subject-matter, the End of Controversy is more 
closely related to Bellarmine’s Disputations or the Theologica 
Dogmata of Petavius than to the Notes on Ingersoll. 

The days of religious discussions, like that of Pope and 
Maguire, or that of Hughes and Breckenridge, have gone—and 
gone forever. On the great battleground of truth there is a 
new alignment of forces. The devout Catholic and the pious 
Protestant are now fighting shoulder to shoulder in defense of 
a common cause—revealed religion. Up from the desert of 
doubt and the barren wastes of agnosticism come marching, 
with heavy tread that shakes the earth, the forces of the neo- 
pagan. They come in the name of science, in the name of 
philosophy, in the name of progress and enlightenment. They 
claim to possess all the intellectual weapons of our time; but 
their aim is to lay waste our Christian civilization and erase it 
with fire and sword. The voice is the voice of progress, but 
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the hands are the hands of Attila and Genseric. The danger. 
has forced Protestant and Catholic to lay aside their conten- 
tions and face the common foe. It is precisely the same enemy 
that Father Lambert in his Notes on Ingersoll and Tactics of 
Infidels so successfully routed. They have returned to fight 
under the same banner, but with slightly changed weapons; 
but the new swords are not one whit stauncher than those which 
the logic of Father Lambert shattered in a thousand fragments. 
The greatest difficulty now is that there is danger of some of 
our Protestant allies becoming panic-stricken. Occasionally, 
too, an intellectual weakling in the Catholic ranks finds that his 
heart fails him, and he succumbs without a struggle. There is 
just one way to success in the conflict, and that is the method 
employed by Father Lambert. We must abandon the defense 
as he did—Christianity will take care of itself—and concentrate 
all our efforts in such an attack on the enemy that they will 
soon be on the defensive themselves. We must carry the war 
into Africa, The moment Father Lambert turned the search- 
light of his logic on Ingersoll his victory was assured. In 
girding our loins for the battle and arming for the fray, we 
may not have Father Lambert's 


‘* Heart-affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry; 
The critic clearness of an eye, 
That saw through the all the muses’ walk; 


‘* Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man; 
Impassion’d logic, which outran 
The hearer in its fiery course”; 


but he has shown us the proper weapons for the warfare; he 
has pointed out the road; he has blazed a path; he has left 
us a model. But, above all, he has left us the undying ex- 
ample of a brave and loyal Catholic heart, a Christian patience 
that never faltered, a perseverance that never flagged, a cour- 
age that never wavered, a zeal that never drooped or lan- 
guished, a faith and hope that sealed his every work and 
riveted him to that work to the end. 











THE WAYSIDE STATIONS: 


BY JEANIE DRAKE. 
thé breakfast room of fhe Tower of Babel théfe 
was the usaial hum of talk. This was not; of 
course, thé teal name of the house, but had been 
givén it by the Américan gil, on dccdiiit of its 

TEMS § nictiresque médley of tongués and nationdlitiés. 
Shé was sahara how to Franziska; the landlord’s rosy daughtet, 
movifig aboat among the ¢offee-trays. “It is your policemen 
I dm intérested in, Frdiilein—theit absence, rathet: Até théte 
noneé at all ii Seeberg ?” 

“We had one once,” said Franziska, With todést ptidé; 
“But he resignéd after a yéat: His consciencé fortéd hitit t6, 
Hé hdd not éndagh to do—tie madé not Gné arrest.” 

“How is that fot Arcadia!” laughed the Gérthan Barod, 
Who Was diso at thé table: “But; possibly, thére is much id- 
dulgence as to conduct in such @ pldcé. Thete would surely 
have been arrests if it had been in Germany.” 

“But, certainly,” said thé Amiéricdn gitt with impatience, 
“for that is fhe Land of Vérboten, dnd oné mast have a per- 
mit to breathe.” 

Her audit glantéd dt hér réstrainingly; and she continued 
more pacifically: ‘“‘But I have wondered to see how simple 
and how honest the plain people heré are: Thé baker comes 
every morfifig to eatly Mass; and hé lédves his tray outside 
the door, with no protéctiof but a sheét of paper. The smell 
of the hot rolls and cakés is appetizing, vet to me. But the 
little girls and boys pass in and out unwatched, and he loses 
nothing. That could not happen in all places.” 

‘*But the things dre his only,” said Franziska uncoémpteé- 
héndiag. 

‘“‘Helena;” her atiit said to her latér, “‘why should we 
litigér ovér Christmas oh thésé héights? When we weré 
dtrogs thé lake, down théte itt the midst of vivid sumiier 
Hté, 1 could anderstand.” 

“Yes; that was fascinating; too. Thé visifofs of all kinds, 
fashionable and unfashionable, crowding the guwais under the 
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chestnuts. The immense hotels, with their glow and sparkle 
‘of flowers and Paris fashions and music and electric lights. 
And the steamboats splashing and churning their way through 
the green and blue and violet waters of the lake. And the 
old town, with its gray, medieval walls and towers, and at night 
all springing into fiery outline, and diadems of stars on the 
heights above the rushing river. But I love this, too: this 
tiny village—which mountain and lake so cunningly hide— 
with such views of the high Alps. And isn’t this quaint, old- 
time chalet delightfully absurd? To go to bed by candle-light 
ip this year of progress! You know I am great friends with 
al] the village folk. The people in the house are amusing, too.” 

“If you regard them as amusing only,” said Mrs. Ross slowly. 

Instead of the blush she, perhaps, expected, Helena looked 
grave and a little pale. ‘It is quite true, Aunt,’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘that Baron von Sternach is staying here on my 
account, and that I do not wish him to stay; and, yet, do 
not—quite—wish him to go.” 

“He is yery fine-looking and soldierly,” said Mrs. Ross 
hesitantly, ‘and of old family, I am told, and large estates. 
But, in married life, difference of nationality, sometimes, and 
of faith—of faith above all—” 

“Dearest,” said the girl, ‘‘there is nothing for or against 
international marriages which I have not told myself. It might 
be easier to decide if he went away for a while; but he will 
not, he says, lose one moment of his leave.” 

“Do you remember,” asked her aunt, laughing nervously, 
“your uncle’s charge when he saw us off? ‘Do not, Helena,’ 
he said, ‘bring me back any sort of princeling, for he would 
not have my bDlessing.’”’ 

‘Oh, dear Aunt, why do we spoil the beautiful morning 
in this way? I do not want to marry anybody. What I 
really want is to go skating with Mr. Chow-Chow.” 

“Mr. Chow-Chow?” 

“The Siamese student. His real name is Chonimari Su- 
kariti; but that, you know, is quite impossible in daily inter- 
course. So I address him as ‘Monsieur’; and speak of him 
to you as Mr. Chow-Chow.” 

Mrs. Ross looked lovingly at the charming face which 
smiled at ber from its frame of golden-brown hair under the 
skating-cap. 
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The Siamese student on the veranda threw away his ciga- 
rette at sight of her, and took her skates; for, being the son 
of a Government official, he was being educated in England. 
He was a mere boy in appearance and she told him maternally: 
‘You smoke far too much.” 

“It ees true,” he agreed delightedly. ‘‘I know the good 
all the time. But I do the bad.” 

‘* Like the rest of us,” she answered, but abstractedly, for 
they were quickly come to the little frozen lake, set, like a 
jewel, between fir-covered heights. And she saw that she was 
not, for the morning, to be free from Von Sternach’s presence 
—as he, with others of the guests of the Pension Mathias, was 
already skimming the ice-field. 

“‘ The Baron goes first-rate well,” observed Mr. Chow-Chow 
dispassionately, kneeling to secure Helena’s skates. 

She felt an unreasonable impulse to dissent, hearing a 
chorus from the fluttering company of girls and their mothers, 
meant, it almost seemed, to reach the skater’s ears. 

“Perfect! Fine! He does the figure eight admirably. 
And now the pirouette! And the double spiral and the grape- 
vine! Those officers—such skaters as they are! Beautiful! 
Wonderful!” 

The Baron held his uncovered head well up to the crisp, 
frosty air. His arms were folded upon his broad chest. His 
military cape blew back from his tall, erect figure, as he swept 
hither and thither with serious self-sufficiency, his gaze light- 
ening only when it perceived Helena. 

‘** These silly girls!’’ she thought, ‘‘they give a man excuse 
for posing. He imagines himself, perhaps, like the young 
Goethe skating in Kaulbach’s picture—which I detest.” 

“I will not go on the ice this morning,” she suddenly in- 
formed the mildly-surprised Siamese. He detached her skates 
reluctantly, and looked a moment after her receding form. 

With Helena went, for a while, the troubled indecision so 
constant in these days. It had been pleasant in the greater 
town across the long lake, whose steeples and towers were yet 
visible on a clear day, to have a ballroom partner, handsome 
and expert; an escort at afternoon tea or concert in hotel or 
Kursaal, where men were few among the silk and lace and 
chatter of the maidens. Pleasanter yet was it to have an at- 
tendant on lake or river handling oar or sail with equal skill; 
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above all, to receive the flattery of romantic devotion from 
one of his undoubted rank and wealth. But this she knew for 
gratified vanity in herself. The puzzle came when, following 
her, against some protest, to the secluded little village on the 
higher plateau, he pressed his suit with directness and senti- 
ment. Would one thrill at the ever beautiful: ‘‘Du bist wie 
eine Blume,” without some feeling for the speaker? Could the 
title of Baroness and two or three castles, with some distinc- 
tion at court, alone actuate, when the castle’s owner was fine- 
looking and ardent? She missed something in him. Was it 
the deference paid to women at home? He would have her 
talk nothing but music, poetry, sports. He ‘smiled tolerantly 
if she were ever more earnest. She fancied he frowned intol- 
erantly at faintest allusion to things spiritual. Once, when 
asked if he could conceive of laws without a law-maker, he 
had shrugged and murmured something about “‘childishness.” 

All at once, so young she was and bright the day, she dis- 
missed her perplexities, and climbing the snowy steeps she 
turned to look down upon the little village of Seeberg. ‘‘ The 
dear little church,” she murmured, glancing below to where a 
forest chapel reared its belfry against the snow. From that 
direction now hurried Franziska, vivid colors of carrots and red 
cabbage, broccoli, beets, and apples shining through the meshes 
of her netted marketing- bag. 

‘*Why didn’t you let one of the waitresses go to market 
this morning?” asked Helena. ‘“ You, who so love skating!” 

“They love it, too,” said Franziska simply. ‘‘ Besides, I 
wanted to attend Mass. I offered it for the basket-maker’s 
Adelheid. She is not happy lately.” 

“No? I am sorry. Shall I go and see her on the way 
back?” 

“Tf you will be so good. It will surely cheer her.” 

Helena struck across a footway cleared in the snow meadows, 
then up some stone steps to where, on a higher road, stood 
the basket-maker’s work-shop and home. Passing the open 
door, where baskets of all conceivable shapes showed, large 
and small, square and round, and especially the useful flat kind 
to be strapped with leather thongs to the back of the climber, 
she reached a little chalet. It showed its toyhouse outlines 
and its gay coloring against the wintry atmosphere, with 
empty window boxes now, which in summer were aglow with 
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vivid blossams. In the neat kitchen, which was also dipiag- 
room and parlor, Adelheid gaye superfluous touches of her 
broom to an already speckless floor. Helena had long ago re- 
marked in church this tall and stately Swiss maiden, with her 
clear, direct gaze, her poise of carriage and manner, her crown 
of fair hair. Her own gift of sympathy had quickly made 
them acquainted.. This was one of the subjects which caused 
the Baron to raise his eyebrows. 

*fOae helps the poor and one’s tenants, certainly. But te 
talk freely with them of their affairs, it is quite wanecessary 
condescension.” 

She was not thinking of him just now, however, but won- 
dering how she could reach the cause of Adelheid’s depression; 
and, indeed, it was not long before the girl gave to her tact- 
ful iaterest full confidence. 

“I haye grown up with both, do you see, Mademoiselle, 
have studied and played with both; but always have Anton 
and I understood that we were sweethearts-—-to be marsied 
some day. And many times has Jost troubled and made love 
and interfered. He has a wicked temper—Jost—-and rough 
ways. And lately, I am ever afraid of their quarreling. For 
both are wood.carvers, do you see; and Antog took the prize 
last year at the Exposition in Berne; and then he won ig the 
ski contest at Davos, which Jost had expected. And both 
came home from the fair with me, and they disputed, and Jost 
threw his stein at Anton in this yery room and before my 
father, who said: ‘Do you mean to make my daughter the 
canton’s talk with such doings? You both know well that 
Gottlieb Fiihrer keeps his promises. If ever I hear a whisper 
of a quarrel between you again, neither of you shall ever have 
her.’ And my father is a strict man of his word.” 

“We must keep things smooth, then,” said Migs Keith, who 
had been a frequent visitor to both carvers’ ateliers. ‘‘ And— 
and, Adelheid, could you not hurry the wedding a little?” 

“« My linen chest is not quite filled,” said Adelheid. ‘ Fran- 
ziska, for all her duties in that great chalet, has had hers 
ready leng ago.” 

“‘T did not know Fragziska was betrothed.” 

‘fShe is not-exactly. But before you came the Swiss 
gentleman ia the house—Hers Mihlin—paid her many compli: 
meats. Now he says he cannot tell which would be better for 
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the son of a Regierungsrath—a wunderschén American Fraii- 
lein, or a good, plain Swiss Hausfrau.” 

“Upon my word!” said Helena laughing. ‘“‘ Well, Adelheid, 
do not fret and things will come straight. Adieu.” She went 
her way, laughing again. So the Baron, waiting in front of 
the Pension Mathias, had a smile not meant for him, and fos; 
got to reproach her with her long absence. 

That afterncon—it was Christmas week—he drove Helena in 
his light sleigh, over the frozen roads to the higher plateau. 
There was nothing masteriul about his manner now. On the 
contrary, the premature attitude of ownership, the pronounced 
air of masculine superiority from nature and training, were 
almost hidden under the careful protection which tucked soft 
fur robes about her, and paid her many compliments. He 
helped her out, not without pressure of the little, fur-mittened 
hand, and she must take part in the sporst of coasting under 
its foreign name of /¢ fuge—and show her familiarity with 
the bob-sleigh of her native land. 

“We will try the skis now,” he said abruptly, when they 
hauled the hob up after a few Aying, animated descents. 
Helena arched her brows a little, but made no objection, for 
skating and coasting had been childhood’s amusements, and 
the skis still held the charm of novelty. They had the lower 
plateay practically to themselves—only a few beginners there, 
warily making essay on the long, pointed skis, which so mar- 
yelously conquer winter’s obstacles to swift locomotion in the 
frozen lands. _ 

“This you do well, too,” said the Baron with indulgence, 
‘‘ the wild, white German winter should hold no terror for you.” 
She had, indeed, but few accidents, and, presently sped along, 
rosy, breathless, tingling with excitement. 

“Now to the snow-plain,” he said, and driving her to a 
smooth, wide field of snow, detached his trained horse, and 

gaye the reins into her hands, that the animal might draw her 
along upon her skis. To her delighted amaze she was moying 
like the wind across the snow. fields, in rapid, smooth, exhila- 

rating flight. 

‘Whea, reluctantly, the after-glow rosing the white moyn- 
tain tops warned them of the short afternoon's end, and they 
droye back, she sighed softly, with retrospective pleasure. 
“Why not? Why not?” she thought, wrapped in his luxurious 
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bear-skins and listening to his words of wooing. ‘‘ Why must one 
reflect and analyze and hesitate forever? What if he did seem 
to regard religion as a thing outworn and outgrown, and the 
Church as an obsolete institution? What if his attitude towards 
woman must inevitably be affected by lack of spirituality ? 
What if she should be condemned to lifelong silence on things 
of grave and eternal import?” His low-toned talk and the 
horse’s bells soothed and rested her, and she felt herself drift- 
ing—and found it pleasant to drift. 

The next glowing December afternoon found Helena again 
on the ski slopes, where her growing skill gave increased de- 
light. Another essay at skikjéring had, however, given her, 
after its glowing exultation, a little lassitude. ‘‘ We will let 
the horse rest for a while,” said Von Sternach, ‘“‘and we will 
climb to a height I know on the mountain’s farther side, 
where hardly any one goes, and, when you are entirely ready, 
we may ski down where we like.” This led them quite away 
from all—and alone, with the great snow peaks the only wit- 
nesses of Helena’s continuous improvement. 

‘‘ Himmel!” said the Baron suddenly, “those fellows have 
gone to steeper slopes than any one. They train, perhaps, 
for the races.” 

She followed the direction of his gaze and up high on the 
mountain-side she saw two men, whom, in the crystal-clear 
air, she recognized as the rivals for Adelheid’s favor—Jost and 
Anton—both famous for their skiing. They had approached 
each other from different points, but now, being on the same 
slope, seemed to be speaking with one another. It was too 
far for voices to carry, but, from their gestures, they were 
fiercely excited, Presently one of them, with action of protest 
and dismissal, leaped high in air to a point far below, landing 
firm and fair. Instantly the other sprang from the sprung. 
hiigel in pursuit, continuing the quarrel. 

“That is an awkward platform for an unfriendly argu- 
ment,” observed the Baron, “narrow and steep and close 
to a precipice just behind.” 

He had hardly spoken when the two men neared each 
other and were indistinguishable in a flurry of snow and 
skis, from which one had disappeared when it cleared; the 
other, wavering and balancing in the skis for a moment or 
two, also went from their sight around a curve. | 
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“It was an accident,” said Helena breathlessly. 

*‘It was deliberate,” said the Baron firmly. ‘‘I will at 
once lay information. Do you know the men?” 

“At this distance? But, see, how late we are, and so far 
from the Pension Mathias.” 

The moon, indeed, lighted their homeward way—during 
which they spoke little, the Baron’s instinct of stern disci- 
pline occupying his thoughts. 

‘*We do not actually know anything,” said Helena after a 
pause. 

“I more than suspect everything,” he answered briefly. 
**The lower classes are sufficiently Jawless without our en- 
couragement.” 

She felt suddenly chilled and repelled; and was, with a 
girl’s quick changes of mood, glad, after dinner, to escape his 
society on being told there was some one asking for her. 

It was Adelheid waiting outside, in the snow, the Pension’s 
lights showing her handsome, anxious face. ‘‘ Pardon, Made- 
moiselle, for disturbing you. And you will be cold—out in 
this frost.” 

“No; I have my warm wraps.” 

They walked together up the narrow path which led to 
the little forest chapel of St. Waldemar. The wind was rising 
and fluttering the snow down from red roofs and the white, 
heavily burdened fir-tree tops. Icicles glistened from well- 
covers and gutter-spouts. 

‘See, dear Mademoiselle,’’ said Adelheid, “I know I 
should not trouble you, but—perhaps you can advise me. 
You may have heard that Jost has been picked up on a foote 
hill of the Senken Pass. He would never have been found, 
but that his skis caught and held him from the deeper preci- 
pice. He is still unconscious, and his leg broken. I, with 
others, might have thought it an accident, but to-night Anton 
came to me looking quite wild, and said”—the Swiss girl 
caught her breath—‘‘that—that, he was really a murderer, for 
that he was in dreadful anger when, on the mountain-side, he 
had thrown Jost backward and over. He had not meant kill- 
ing, perhaps, but was in wild rage, when Jost insulted—me— 
and threw himself upon him. I have sent him away forever; 
for it could not be right for us to marry after that! And 
there is my father, who says many times: ‘ Gottlieb Fiihrer 
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never breaks his word.’ And he must know when Jost can 
speak. But, if he did not eyen, it could not be right—after 
such deed!” and she broke into low sobbing. 

“See, now, Adelheid—no, don’t cry”; said the American, 
thinking rapidly. ‘“‘ Where is Jost?” 

“At the Sisters’ Hospital.” 

“ And where can I speak to Anton?” 

“He wanted to give himself up, but has promised me to 
say nothing until certain news comes from Jost. He may be 
now in his atelier.” 

“I will try. We can go there now; and you may wait 
for me in the wood.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought them in front of the young 
wood-caryer’s workroom—and he admitted the American at 
ence. His rugged though frank and manly face showed signs 
of such recent deep emotion as prevented surprise at her ap- 
pearance at thishour. Nor did he suspect Adelheid’s nearness. 

“I have heard--eyerything,” said Helena quickly, “and 
you may trust me. But you must not think of giving your- 
self up, nor say one word until we know something certain 
from the hospital. Jost may not remember; or—or he may 
forgive.” 

‘That is not likely,” he answered simply, ‘but I will say 
nothing nowy, if it is your wish and hers. That J am to loge 
her—after all my jife’s hope—is but a just penance for such 
sin.” 

Helena hesitated, but only said: ‘Hope for the best, 
Anton. Good-night! and may God assist you.” 

* Good-night, Mademoiselle, and I thank you.” 

Adelheid went back with her to the Pension, where the 
Baron paced the yeranda, and looked displeasedly upon the 
girls’ parting. ‘‘I have told you they would presume upon 
your kindness,” he said abruptly. ‘Here has that girl’s ob- 
trusion wasted a whole evening!.”’ 

“Not to me,” laughed Helena, and slipped away. 

The next day being Christmas Eve, there was much to do, 
for Franziska would baye a tree with some trifle for each one 
upon it, and Helena assisted in its decoration. 

“It must be this afternoon,” said Franziska, ‘for all wil] 
want to go on the ice to-night by the full moon. It will he 
@ pretty sight with all of you in fancy dress—and Papa will 
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Ravé fhusic for then? té skaté By—and thé yodlérs will call 
down from the upper gorge for the echo. What shaffl you 
wéar, Madenioisellé 7” 

“TI think I shall not be there; for I am going fo Mid- 
fight Mass; and F havé ptomigéd Adelhéid to bé with her first 
to dréss thé altdr. Another pipé for your father; Franziska? 
Hé fas ad gréat many.” 

“Every year I ask him What he would like: Every year 
RE says d pipe: Now, doés that not look bedutifal?” 

This important task over, Helena walked briskly and alone 
to thé hospital on the monastery héights. The sistefs, to 
whom she had been most génerous, admitted her willingly fo 
the Ward where Jost was, at présent, the only patient. 

‘*He is quite conscious to-day,” said Sistét Melchior. ‘‘ His 
injuries are less than at first supposed. His broken fég ig the 
Wotst; but he knows, of télls; But little of how the accident 
happened.” 

The young lady Had bought sevérat pfetés of Jost’s carving 
Gifting her stay in Sééberg, so het ihterest in the sutly work- 
man was explicable. 

“I was sorfy to hear of your fall, Jost,” she said sweetly, 
whén Sister Melchior was calléd away. ‘They happen most 
often fo the bést ski¢urs, I héar, for they aré the most bold 
aid Brave. Pérhaps you wéré racing with some one.” 

He looked sillen enough, furning his bandaged facé to the 
Wall for somié instants; then He said roughly: 

“Ido not fééd' to) race—as all know mé for fie béttet 
rinnér. But I was patsuing somé one; yés, I do nét cafe who 
Knows it, for I mednt him to hédr what I hadin my mind. Ard 
the ski broké, or I steppéd foo far back, that I cannot fée- 
thembet.” 

“It would be a pity if Gottliéb Fihrer should héar that 
you were with Anton, for Gottlieb is a man of his word.” 

“You know about that, then? Well, I do not mean old 
Gottlieb to heat; fot I am not such a fool as to give him éx- 
cise fo put me out of his house. I have mentioned no one’s 
flame, not évén to you, Madémoiselle; and it is easy for a 
ski to upset one.” 

“Theré ig a German officér at otir hotse,” gad Helena, 
rising and speaking caréléssly. “It is thought he sdw you on 
thé mountdin with some one. If he should bé asking ques- 


. tions—” 
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“It is none of his business,” said Jost, “and he will get 
nothing from me.” 

“You are very wise,”” Helena commended, and presently 
went away. 

Among her other gifts on the afternoon’s tree, was an 
oval package: “To be opened privately.” In her room she 
found it to be a fine miniature of the Baron, in uniform and 
orders, framed in silver and with a card: “To keep this— 
as is hoped—is to mean that you accept, for always, your 
devoted OTTO VON STERNACH. 

She did not show it to Mrs. Ross, but closed the case, and 
put it away thoughtfully. After dinner the guests dispersed to 
their rooms to attire themselves in this or that pretty or fan= 
tastic costume, with the delight which maturity, no less than 
childhood, takes in ‘‘ making believe.” 

The Baron secured a minute with Helena to urge low- 
toned insistence that she should skate with him. ‘ My last 
evening, as you know—my leave ends to-morrow—and there 
is something I must know.” He looked flushed and very 
handsome in his eagerness. 

‘Come to church with me, instead,” she smiled. 

“I could not be weak enough so to spend such a night,” 
he said, irritated. ‘“‘ But will be here to meet you later.” 

The house, in a little time, was quite empty and deserted. 
Mrs. Ross having joined, for a while, the spectators at the 
skating field; and even Franziska and the waitresses taking part 
in the brilliant scene. Helena felt, suddenly, very lonely. 
Her youth and temperament had invited participance, but 
meaning to receive Communion, she could not feel the exe 
citement of such a scene—the appeals of her suitor, the pos- 
sibility of being too late—a fitting preparation. Wrapped in 
furs, she presently went out and was met by Adelheid, show- 
ing in the moonlight the flat-sided basket strapped on her 
shoulders and filled with house-flowers and vines for the altar. 
The church was already lighted, and the two girls went in and 
busied themselves with their work, exchanging but necessary 
words of consultation. A woman came and laid a little child 
on one of the benches, covering him up. 

‘‘Keep an eye on him for me, Adelheid,” she said, ‘‘ while 
I run down and see the skaters before Mass.” 

Adelheid nodded and smiled, though abstractedly, her sad 
preoccupation being, indeed, evident to Helena, in contrast to 
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the general Christmas gayety. They were through at last, and 
it was still some time before the bell would ring. 

“Let us go up higher on the hillside,” said Helena. “It 
is a wonderful night. We can go by the Capuzinerweg, be- 
hind the monastery, and so not meet the people coming to 
church.” 

‘‘I must take the child, then,” said Adelheid, and lifted him 
to her strong young shoulder. 

The way they chose was quite steep and narrow, an old 
road and less frequented than the wider street below, and 
here, along the monastery wall, there were Stations of the 
Cross at intervals. Each in its shrine, protected from the 
weather. They went in silence, looking out over the beautiful, 
solemn expanse of white mountains, crowned here and there 
with sparkling diadem of electric lights—at the shining great 
lake, with its circling villages and distant town. From the 
skating field below was wafted to their ears, now and then, an 
orchestral strain of music, and even a faint echoed murmur of 
laughing voices. 

‘You would have been the prettiest and sweetest there, 
Mademoiselle,” said Adelheid. ‘ There was time before Mass.” 

‘I was not in humor for masquerading,” said her com- 
panion abstractedly. Both girls spoke very low, as though 
they feared to profane the lovely night. As they turned a 
curve in the lonely road a crackling of the snow sounded and 
a dark figure appeared at a little distance. They stood a mo- 
ment close under shadow of the low-hanging, heavily snow- 
laden fir-branches, 

“‘There is nothing to fear in our roads usually,” whispered 
Adelheid, “ but—but in holiday time—the wine shop, per- 
haps—”’ 

She stopped, for a murmur reached her now, and it was 
that of supplication, humble, penitent, and earnest. A man’s 
form, broad and sturdy, went reverently from shrine to shrine, 
kneeling in the snow at each,2as many processions of pilgrims 
had done in the times past. Here, alone in the night, under 
the shining, wonderful heavens, he made his Stations of the 
Cross, seeking remorsefully pardon for homicidal fury. In the 
deep shadow the girls followed softly, and Helena sought a 
glimpse of Adelheid’s face, fearing to find it express as fixed 
purpose as when she had banished this life-long lover. 

‘‘He makes his penance, she murmured. “ Jost is better— 
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your fathér néed not khow—if the déar Lord forgives; then, 
Adelheid, you—” 

But Adétheid spoke not 4 word; hér eyes dpon thé rever- 
énit figiire which went in front, kneéling and rising and kreel- 
ing again. The road made héré a long loop, and turning upon 
itself came out, with the last Station, behind the church, The 
young man here paused again, finishing fervently his peniten- 
tial devotion. As he ‘rose, crossing himself, from his Kneés, 
Adelheid stepped sfowly forward and stood in the silver moon- 
light before him. Her long, dark mantlé fell about her in 
Straight folds, ftom its hood her fine, calm face looked at him, 
the little flaxen-haired child slumbered on hér shoulder. 

“Du hetlige Jungfrau!” mutteted the startled young man. 

“No, 10”; she smiléd upon him. “ Thow art not yet 
Wotthy of miracles, my poor Anton. But thou mayest still 
déserve, if out Lord wills”—shé gave him hér hand, and go 
they passed in together, forgetting Helena. _ 

But it seemed to the young American girl that it was to 
her a miracle had come. Quite suddenly the perpléxities and 
itrésolations of thése fast few months cleared theniselvés away 
wider the Christmas moon. These two humble lovers now, she 
Was shown, so united even after ttotible, mutually hélpfol, one 
in faith, goifig togéther, hand in hand, to prayer: The mitage 
of tank, wédlth, worldly brillidity, cleafed itself away fatther 
than the gay skate?s bélow were rémoved from these sitipie, 
childliké worshippers at the Lotd’s cradle on the heights. She 
SdwW fiow, with vision made distinct, whéte peacé and tést and 
harmony must come, with unity, in life’s joutnéying together. 
So, with mind all tranquil and frésolvéd, went in td sing: 
‘Adeste fideles lati triumphantes.” 

“What is it, my dear?” asked her aunt, impressed by hér 
séten¢é buoyancy, when they returned from Mass—to find the 
merfry-makers not yet come in. 

‘*Juast a package I am sending back to the Baron—a pres- 
ent quité too costly for me to accept. As he goes in the 
éarly morning, my card wishes him ‘bon voyage.’” 

“We will spend next Christmas at home with your uncle, 
and—and other friends, God willing,” said Mrs. Ross, with ap- 
parént irrelevance. ; 

“It is now one o’clock,” said Franziska, “and I wish you 
a happy Christmas, Frailein Helena.” 





THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN DENMARK AND ICELAND. 


BY J. FABER SCHOLFIELD. 


wm N no part of Europe is the story of the religious 

M revolution of the sixteenth century more dismal 

than in the Scandinavian kingdoms. Nowhere 

else, except pérhaps in the eastern districts of 

va tt ie Prussia, does the light of faith seem to have been 

so utterly extinguished. Nowhere else does the extraordinary 
maxim of “‘ Reformation” times: ‘‘ Cujus regio, ejus religio,” 

find so complete an illustration. It is only in our own days 

that the Second Spring has begun to dawn on those noble 

lands of the North, that can boast of so grand a history and 

so heroic a people. To the English-speaking nations there 

should be a deep and special interest in all that concerns the 
well-being of the northern kingdoms; we are united to them 

by blood-relationship, by a thousand points of contact in our 

national histories, by common characteristics and common sym- 

pathies,* 

In this short paper I propose only to deal with that restora- 
tion as it has so far manifested itself in Denmark, and, at 
greater length, of the more recent but not less hopeful growth 
of the Church and the faith in Iceland, Denmark’s far-away 
dependency in the northern sea. 

King Christian III. of Denmark, who reigned from 1536 to 
1559, has left a name which may almost stand beside that of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, of infamous memory, for the ruth- 
less industry with which, having himself apostatized from the 
faith, he seduced his people from their allegiance. There was 
a peculiar venom in the way in which the change of religion 
was carried out in Scandinavia. Much of the old form was 
retained, eviscerated of its reality and its meaning. A Lutheran 
church retains a good deal of Catholic furniture, and to out- 
siders would convey something of a general Catholic aspect. 
Altars, crucifixes (of immense size in some places), lights, pic- 


#*A Danish princess has twice shared the English throne; the ‘‘ Sea-kings’ daughter 
from over the sea,"’ Alexandra, the Queen-Mother, has a place of warm affection in English 
hearts ; and her daughter, as Queen Consort of Norway, has forged yet another link in the 
chain that binds the English people to Scandinavia. 
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tures, here and there even an empty tabernacle (as at Nirn- 
berg), rood-screens (as frequently in Eastern-Prussia), the chasu- 
ble (in Norway), and various ceremonies, all serve to give this 
species of Protestantism a completely different outward character 
from the chilling bareness of every Anglican church until the 
‘*Oxford Movement,” and of every Presbyterian and English 
Nonconformist place of worship to this day. The Protestant 
Sunday morning service in Norway is popularly known as “ High 
Mass,” though the communion may not be, and indeed rarely is, 
celebrated. Some years ago I reviewed for an ecclesiastical 
newspaper, a small manual, translated from the Norse, with this 
very title of “High Mass’’; at many points in the service the 
traces of the old faith might be recognized, but they were mere 
external traces in the most extraordinary and incongruous jumble 
—a jumble even worse, liturgically speaking, than the confused 
fragments of the Catholic rite that make up the communion 
service of the Anglican Prayer Book. In Sweden there is even 
a hierarchy, consisting of a Primate-Archbishop with a number 
of suffragans; but, so far as I know, there is no serious claim on 
the part of these bishops to a Catholic character for their orders. 
Some Anglican churchmen would rejoice if such could be 
proved, and Bishop Gray, of Capetown, when he pronounced 
‘excommunication on Dr. Colenso, Anglican bishop in Natal, sent 
word of the sentence to the Archbishop of Upsala, as well as 
to various metropolitan dignitaries, Catholic and otherwise, 
including the Holy Father himself! But, apart from all other 
considerations, the form of consecration as used in Sweden ap- 
pears hopelessly inadequate for any validity in the Catholic 
sense, the episcopate being conferred, apparently, as a gift from 
the king as the source of all authority. 

In 1860 there were only two Catholic congregations in 
Denmark, one at Copenhagen, the other at Fredericia, with 
two churches and two chapels; only two schools, one hospital, 
one religious community—the Sisters of St. Joseph. Now 
the capital alone reckons three parish churches, four churches 
belonging to religious, and thirteen other churches and chap- 
els—twenty homes for the Most Holy Sacrament in what was 
so recently almost a desert. There are five elementary schools 
in Copenhagen, four secondary schools, and St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege, with both classical and commercial courses, and possessing 
State recognition. In the provinces the advance has, natur- 
ally, not been so rapid; but they have between twenty and 
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thirty churches and chapels, and at least fourteen Catholic 
schools, For one hospital forty years ago there are now 
eleven, besides three sanatoria at Aalborg, Dalum, and Esb- 
jerg. Fifteen religious communities, eight for men, seven for 
women, are established in the country. The Catholic popula- 
tion is about 8,000; in summer there is a great immigration 
of Polish farm-hands, reaching to 12,000 or more at times, 
whose spiritual needs have to be provided for. 

It is, no doubt, still the day of small things. But the in- 
crease has been extraordinary, and we. are justified in looking 
for great results in another generation. The time will come, 
as it has come in England and Scotland, when a restored 
hierarchy will take the place of the present Vicar-Apostolic. 
There is little or none of the absurd anti-Catholic spirit so 
prevalent in other places, The educational policy of the 
government is ‘“‘a fair field and no favor”; and Catholic 
schools, properly qualified, receive precisely the same recogni- 
tion and aid as any others. It may be that the very con- 
servatism of the Lutheran bodies, in externals especially, will 
insensibly make the Church’s work more easy. They are, 
indeed, cut off from the unity and sacramental life of the 
Church; but a religion that teaches “‘ consubstantiation” (how- 
ever unphilosophical) is at any rate not likely to lead its 
members to blasphemous hatred of our Lord’s Sacramental 
Presence. The lately abolished Royal declaration oath, of 
which there has been so much discussion this year, and which 
is now happily taken off the statute book of the United King- 
dom, could scarcely have been framed by a legislature officially 
Lutheran in character. 

Such is the devotion and liberality of the Catholics of 
Denmark that many of the buildings belonging to the Church 
have a stateliness worthy of their high purpose, and are on a 
scale proportioned to the great work that has to be done. 
The novitiate of the Sisters of St. Joseph, in Copenhagen, is 
a splendid building; while among the more conspicuous edi- 
fices in the provinces may be mentioned the church of the 
Jesuit Fathers at Aarhus, the mission buildings of St. Anna, 
Sundby, and the large and splendidly equipped hospitals at 
Esbjerg and Roskilde. All are more or less characteristically 
Danish in style, and carry on the best architectural traditions 
of the country. 

The restoration of the faith in Iceland is still more re- 
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cent, and in some ways even more remarkable, than in Den- 
mark. Iceland had a glorious Catholic past, marked by devo- 
tion to the faith and the Apostolic See. To King Christian 
III. of Denmark it, too, owes its national apostasy. In order 
to allay the indignation of the people at the robbery of what 
they held most dear, the public worship was continued for a 
long time almost unchanged in externals. The plain-song was 
still chanted to the old Latin words, and until the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century the service of the Mass was almost 
unchanged in both text, and, with regard to the choral parts, 
in note. The only change was that the so-called consecration 
followed, instead of preceded, the Paternoster. Until recent 
times the Lutheran bishop wore on festal occasions the cope 
which Pope Paul III. had sent to Jon Arason, the last Catho- 
lic Bishop of Holar, who died a martyr for the faith, and 
worthily closed the long line of Icelandic Catholic bishops. 
To-day the cope, with many other memorials of Catholic days, 
statues, crucifixes, and sacred vessels, lies in the museum at 
Reykjavik. 

The Abbé Boudoin of Rheims visited the island in 1850, 
and found traces of Catholic tradition and practice still exist- 
ing. In many families hymns in praise of the Holy Mother 
of God, of which the words and tune were handed down from 
generation to generation, were sung. This last relic of better 
times seems now to have disappeared. But so great was the 
devotion to Mary in old times that Iceland was well styled 
her country. “The veneration to our dear Lady,” writes Dr. 
Jon Thorkelson, the famous Icelandic author, “ far exceeded 
that to the other saints; there were not less than 150 churches 
in Iceland dedicated to Mary.” Dr. Thorkelson has made a 
careful collection of the pre-reformation hymns to our Lady; 
they would form a large volume, and we may hope their pub- 
lication may be found possible. In 1905 this eminent writer's 
son embraced the Catholic faith. 

Not so many years ago there was said to be but one Catho- 
lic resident in Iceland—an aged woman, for whose spiritual 
ministrations a priest from Copenhagen sailed every year to 
Reykjavik. The old lady was repeatedly pressed to settle in 
Denmark, but refused to entertain the idea of exile in her last 
years. Most of the Danish steamers to Iceland touch at Leith, 
and I have been told by one of the Edinburgh clergy that the 
priest who was accustomed to go on this mission of charity was 
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well known to some of his brethren in the Scottish capital. 
A few years ago, however, the Church again won a footing in 
Ultima Thule, and the Marist Fathers are now in charge of a 
most hopeful and flourishing mission. The ignorance and pre- 
judice of the people as a whole are appalling, but are gradual- 
ly giving way before the logic of facts. If the matter were 
not so serious, one would be inclined to laugh heartily at the 
marvelous imaginations the good people have about Rome, the 
**Romish ” Church, and her priests. The picture before their 
eyes of the ancient Church is not merely taded or obscure, 
but is the most absurd of caricatures. A woman who has re- 
cently come to the Church had no peace until, with the help 
of a fellow-Protestant learned in the Latin tongue, she had ex- 
amined the whole missal, because she had always heard that 
the priest at Holy Mass invoked a curse on the people assist- 
ing at the sacrifice, by some magical formula of adjuration! 
Now she can bear witness as to her slight mistake! 

This deep-rooted prejudice against the Church shows itself 
also in the commotion and indignation that arise over every 
conversion. “The unhappy one” is treated and described as 
an apostate even by his own parents and relations. It needs 
a brave man to take the step; but the converts are great- 
hearted souls, and, besides, as the tiny handful of Icelandic 
Catholics increases, the unfriendly feeling will disappear.: 

The little chapel at Reykjavik is filled Sunday after Sunday, 
and often cannot accommodate all who come. The Icelander is 
naturally inquisitive, and wishes to see what is going on and to 
hear what is to be heard; and in this way many come under the 
influence of the Light of Life. The Catholic Church reckons 
among her friends and admirers some of the most prominent and 
important men of the country. The celebrated Matthias Jochum- 
sson, a national poet and Lutheran pastor, thus expresses himself 
in the Wordeé, the leading Icelandic newspaper: ‘“‘ All that is al- 
leged against the blessed Mother, the sublime Church, is false- 
hood, lies, and slander. All that the Catholic Church, that as- 
sembly of saints, preaches and teaches, has no other end but the 
sanctification of souls.” Wonderful testimony from the lips 
of a Protestant clergyman! The superior of the Catholic mis- 
sion, Father Menlenberg, had asked the poet to translate 
some of the hymns of the Church into Icelandic. In his reply, 
under date of 19 October, 1906, Pastor Jochumsson writes: 
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**What you say is perfectly correct. Our national literature is 
rich in poems in the honor of Mary, and it is therefore very easy 
or an Icelandic poet to compose or translate songs in honor of 
our dear Lady; and I could never understand why our ‘holy’ 
father Luther so vehemently proscribed her veneration.” 

A great support to the preaching of the faith exists in the 
hospital and school, both under the management of the Jose- 
phite Sisters from Chamberg. The first, a large and somewhat 
handsome building, proves that the Church is not forgetful of 
her Divine Master’s commandment of charity, the second, that 
she is no enemy to culture and progress. The sisters have 
won universal affection and respect.. The fame of the hospital 
has spread far through the country, and often sick people from 
great distances are brought there. The govefnor of Reykjavik 
has given the highest praise to both hospital and school in the 
public press. The school, which began in the poorest sur- 
roundings, at first only excited derision, and prophecies to the 
effect that it would soon come to an end. Very few families 
would entrust their children’s education to its care. Now, in 
spite of the fact that the Reykjavik schools are thoroughly up 
to date, and conform to all modern requirements, the success 
of the Catholic school has been phenomenal. The governor 
and a number of the leading families send their children to it 
—even some Protestant clergymen follow their example. Every 
place in the small building, which accommodates fifty-six chil- 
dren, is filled. 

The state of the mission is, then, in every way most en- 
couraging. What is urgently needed is means to build, that 
a stately church and large, well-appointed school may shortly 
take the place of the present inadequate buildings. The prayers 
and warm interest of Catholics throughout the world will surely 
reach to this far outpost of the Church’s warfare; all who know 
something of the history and character of the island and its 
people will enter into the thoughts of Father Menlenberg, the 
devoted superior of the mission, when he declares it to be his 
opinion that, of all the nations which the “ Reformation” tore 
from the loving heart of the Church, none deserve so much 
sympathy as the Icelanders. They were, indeed, sinned against 
rather than sinning; and now the first signs, at least, are visi- 
ble of their return to their fathers’ Faith. 
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BY CHRISTIAN REID. 


MILBERT RIDGEWAY sighed deeply as he stepped 

M from his cab and mounted the steps of the hand- 

some house before which he had paused on the 

city’s most fashionable avenue. It was a sigh 

y ay of sincere sadness, for he had just landed in 

Rinerica, and the last news he had heard before leaving Europe 

was of the sudden death of his brother. And now he was 

about to enter that brother’s desolate home and meet his widow 

~—a meeting from which he shrank with all a man’s dread of 
a .woman’s unrestrained emotion. 

But the young creature, looking piteously thin and pale in 
her deep mourning, who presently came to him in the familiar 
library into which he was shown, was clearly making a strong 
effort at self-control. Perhaps the eyes that had wept so many 
tears had for the present at least exhausted their fountain, for 
there was no outburst of weeping when they met; only the 
low, bitter cry: 

“Oh, Gilbert, did you ever dream that when you came 
back Hugh would be gone?” 

“How could I have dreamed of it?” Gilbert answered, as 
he held her hands in his warm, brotherly clasp. ‘It seems 
incredible that Hugh, so strong, so well when I went away, 
should be gone, and I be here! If only I had been taken in- 
stead of him! There would at least have been no heart to 
break for my going out of the world,” 

““Pve thought of that,” his sister-in-law said, with the 
sad candor of sortow. “Of course no one could have wished 
you to die; but if it had to be you or Hugh—” 

“There’s no doubt which it should have been,” Ridgeway 
agreed, sincerely enough. ‘‘ But the Power that orders these 
things is incomprehensible,” he added hopelessly. 

“‘I have no desire to try to comprehend it,” Mrs. Ridgeway 
cried, as she sank into a chair. “I can see no reason why 
Hugh should have been snatched out of life. He was so good 
and so happy, and doing the best he could in every way. It 
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isn’t only that I needed him so much—that I haven’t anything 
left to live for since he is gone—but the world needed him, 
needed men like him; yet he is taken and others are left whose 
death would have been a blessing to their families and to so- 
ciety. It all seems an awful, purposeless muddle!” she ended 
in a tone of mingled despair and resentment. 

It was a tone with which Ridgeway was not unacquainted. 
He had not lived his thirty-odd years in the world without 
having come into contact before this with that form of human 
sorrow which follows the death of one deeply beloved, and he 
had seldom failed to find, when grief was acute, the note of 
resentment strongly accentuated. ‘‘ Why should this have hap- 
pened to me?” is the instinctive cry of the naturally rebellious 
heart; and he had never seen his way to ask in turn: “ Why 
should sorrow not come to you, as well as to another, since 
sooner or later it comes to all?” 

He was as much at a loss as ever now to find something 
to take the place of this obvious but inadvisable question; and 
before he was able to do so Mrs. Ridgeway went on: 

“It is hard enough to bear at any time—the terrible 
desolation and loneliness—but at this time, when the whole 
world is rejoicing, it seems almost unbearable. I cannot en- 
dure to drive through the streets, or glance out of the windows. 
All the signs of Christmas festivity nearly set me wild. Fami- 
lies will be united, everybody will be happy, and /—” 

Sobs finished the sentence; and as Ridgeway regarded the 
slight, black-clad form, so shaken by grief, a poignant realiza- 
tion of the sharp contrast between this sorrow and the rejoicing 
of the outer world of which she spoke, came to himalso. He 
had himself felt that the Christmas decorations everywhere 
apparent, the brilliant shop-windows, the hurrying holiday 
crowds which filled ‘the streets, struck a note that jarred on 
his depression of spirit. For to him, as to many another, the 
great Christian feast had come to mean merely a time for family 
reunion, for gift-giving, for social entertainment, and on the 
part of a few, perhaps, for some dim remembrance of a Birth 
in the remote past from which this joy originally sprang. Yet 
it now occurred to him that in a world where death walked 
triumphant there must necessarily be many to whom the per- 
vading atmosphere of festivity was as painful as to the young 
widow who complained of it; and, so thinking, he said: — 

‘‘I understand how the associations of the season add a 
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fresh pang to your grief; but mightn’t it help you to remem- 
ber that under all the rejoicing there are others suffering as 
you are, to whom Christmas must be as hard to bear as you 
find it?” 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t feel that it helps me at all,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Why should it? The suffering of other peo. 
- ple doesn’t make me less sad and desolate.” 

Something about sharing in ‘‘ the common lot’’—the sorrow 
which is the universal heritage of mankind—rose to Ridgeway’s 
lips; but he did not utter it, being wise enough to perceive 
that such suggestions could only irritate. For why, indeed, 
should there be any consolation in the fact that suffering is 
the law of life, unless we recognize a divine purpose behind 
this law? 

When he left the house, an hour later, his mood was many 
degrees more depressed than it had been when he entered. 
And this was not only due to the realization of his brother’s 
death, which [the familiar setting of his home had brought, 
aor to the sad details of his illness that Mrs. Ridgeway had 
poured forth, nor yet to the influence of her despairing grief; 
but rather to a crushing sense of the helplessness of man in 
the stern grasp of fate, of the apparent futility of life, and the 
deep mystery of death. These are considerations which can be 
put aside as long as things go well with us—many people are 
even able to put them aside when things go ill—but to the 
reflective mind a sharp touch of personal loss and sorrow brings 
them insistently forward. They pressed heavily, with the weight 
of unanswered problems, upon Ridgeway now; and more than 
ever he felt impatient of the Christmas crowds in the streets, 
the lavish display, the suggestion of extravagance and unthink- 
ing pleasure on all sides. ‘It is like a pagan saturnalia!” he 
said to himself angrily. ‘“ What are they rejoicing about? 
Has any form of human suffering been lessened by the event 
they are supposed to be celebrating? And does one in a 
thousand even give a thought to that event?” 

It was as this question rose in his mind that he paused 
abruptly, for out of the deep porch of a church, past which 
he was walking, a figure with a strange air of familiarity sud- 
denly stepped, and the next moment he came face to face 
with a girl whose delicately featured, dark-eyed countenance 
had a foreign aspect, as well as the slender grace of her sim- 

ply but perfectly attired figure. 
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“‘ Mademoiselle Noél!” he cried, as they halted simulta- 
neously. “‘What an unexpected good fortune is this!” 

“It is very unexpected to me, M. Ridgeway,” the girl an- 
swered in a musical voice, which spoke English with a French 
accent. ‘I did not know that you were even in this country. 

“I have only just landed,” he answered. ‘‘And one of 
the things I proposed to myself was to look you up as soon as 
possible. I not only promised your friends in Paris to do so, 
but it is the greatest pleasure I have anticipated.” 

“Really?” The smile which lighted her face was alto- 
gether charming. “That is very kind of you, for naturally 
you must have so many pleasures in returning to your home, 
that to count a visit to a poor exile among them is a proof 
of what a good heart you possess.” 

“I can’t allow you to give me credit for anything of the 
kind,” Ridgeway declared. “I haven’t a good heart at all in 
the sense you mean; and instead of pleasures awaiting me at 
home, I have come back to face many disagreeable duties, and 
one sharp pain.” 

“I am so sorry.” The simple words were full of an ex- 
quisite sympathy. “There are so many kinds of pain in the 
world, are there not? But you have always appeared to be 
one who had escaped them.” 

“I have escaped them, because I have led a very selfish 
life,” he confessed. “Long ago I formed the deliberate in- 
tention of narrowing the channels by which pain attacks us. 
But I find that it is impossible to narrow them so closely 
that grief cannot enter.” 

She nodded assent. “It is impossible,” she said, ‘‘ unless 
you do yourself the great injury of closing up your heart al- 
together.” 

‘““Why do you speak of it as an injury?” he asked. ‘I 
have been inclined to consider it a very desirable thing, if one 
could only compass it.” 

“TI speak of it as an injury, because it would frustrate the 
intention of the good God in giving us hearts,’’ she answered. 
‘“‘And whatever frustrates His intentions must, in the end, 
work injury to us.” 

“The good God!” Ridgeway repeated the tender French 
phrase meditatively. They had stepped back from the crowded 
pavement under the shadow of the porch from which she had 
issued, and so could speak quietly. ‘‘ Now I might ask what 
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you can possibly know of Him or His intentions?” he went 
on, “ but, granting all that you believe, I wonder how many 
people in your position would call Him the good God!” 

Her eyes opened wide with startled wonder. ‘“‘ What do 
you mean?” she queried. 

“Why, look at you!” Ridgeway returned energetically. 
‘*See how you have been stripped of everything that makes 
existence worth having. When I remember your life as I 
knew it first—when I think of your father with his brilliant 
genius, the delightful circle of friends about you in the most 
delightful of cities—and then consider your life as it is now: 
when I see you, in the flower of your youth, condemned to 
narrow toil in a strange land (you are teaching in a school, I 
have been told), with father, friends, and fortune gone, I 
marvel—yes, Mademoiselle Noél, I marvel that you can still 
talk of ‘the good God!’” 

The eyes which had not ceased to regard him with won- 
der, now filled softly with tears. 

‘*My poor friend,” the low voice said, ‘‘ how little you 
know, and how bitter grief must be to you, knowing so little! 
It is at such times that the good God reveals Himself to us, 
that He teaches us the deep things of life which we can never 
learn in happiness. You are right in thinking how happy I 
was in the bright days that are gone—so happy that I could 
think of little except their brightness—but, although you may 
find it difficult to believe, I am happy still; for, although I 
have lost so much, I have gained a great deal.” 

‘I cannot imagine what it carf be,” Ridgeway said; ‘but 
I wish you could impart your talisman, not so much to me as 
to another poor soul whom I have just left. She is the widow 
of my brother who died very suddenly a few weeks ago. It 
is his death that has brought me home.” 

Ah!” The girl laid her hand for an instant on his with 
a quick, light touch, then turned toward the church door, 
crossed herself and murmured-a few words in French. Ridge- 
way knew enough of Catholics to understand; and when she 
looked back at him he said gratefully: ‘“‘ Thank you.” 

“This,” he added after a moment, “‘is the pain of which 
I spoke as awaiting me at home. But I don’t want to talk of 
what it is to me—I want to tell you, if I may, about my poor 
sister-in-law.” Then he described Mrs. Ridgeway’s passionate 
grief, her bitter rebellion, and her uncomforted soul. 
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‘Has she no religion?” Noél asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “As much, I fancy, as most 
people of her class and kind,” he answered. “It is a conven- 
tional, fair-weather religion, which has never taken any deep 
grasp of the soul, or given anything which can be laid hold 
of in the crises of life. She certainly derives no consolation 
from it now; and this season adds a keener pang to her 
sorrow.” 

“This season?” 

“Yes; Christmas, you know. She can hardly endure the 
pervading suggestion of all that Christmas means with us— 
family reunion, social festivity, happiness, feasting, mirth—” 

The wonder in the French girl’s eyes deepened to amaze- 
ment. 

“Ts that what Christmas means to you?” she asked. 
‘But those are not the things one learns in the Stable of 
Bethlehem.” 

“There’s little thought of the Stable of Bethlehem in the 
minds of these people,” he said, glancing out over the hurry- 
ing, parcel-laden crowds thronging the avenue in the long 
sunlight of Christmas Eve. ‘‘ They are preparing to celebrate 
a day which to them simply stands as an occasion of good 
cheer, of human fellowship, love of children, and amusement, 
I am glad if it has other associations for you—I’ve been think- 
ing ever since we met how much its coming must sadden you, 
in your loneliness and exile.” 

‘* Ah, but, no”; she cried quickly. ‘‘I forget that I am an 
exile and that I am lonely, when I go in spirit to Bethlehem. 
I have been looking forward to Christmas so eagerly—it is my 
own féte, you know I am a Christmas child—feeling sure that 
when I kneel at the crib I shall find renewed courage and 
strength to go on with my journey and my work.” 

“Do you mind”—Ridgeway’s tone was curious and almost 
awed—“ telling me what the things are that you learn there 
which have such an effect?” 

‘*But surely you know!” she said, marveling a little, 
“Well, one finds no warrant for ease or pleasure, or what the 
world calls happiness there—you know that. No poverty could 
be more extreme, no hardships greater than those of the stable, 
save only the poverty and the hardship of the cross. And if 
one meditates a little upon it, upon the divine lesson of the 
meaning of pain, one comes away ashamed to complain of any- 
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thing, feeling certain that there can be nothing better than to 
suffer, or our Lord would have shown it to us.” 

Ridgeway drew a deep breath. “I wonder,” he said, “if 
you would do a most kind and charitable thing, if you would 
let me take you to see the poor woman of whom I have spoken 
to you?” 

“Your brother’s widow? It would give me great pleasure 
to go if I could help her in the least—but how can I?” 

“I believe that you can help her just now more than any 
one else possibly could. You can at least interpret Christmas 
for her in a way it has never been interpreted before. Holly- 
wreaths, carols, gifts, feasting, and pleasure-—that is all it has 
meant for her, poor soul! Now these things are associated 
with her lost happiness in a way that renders them unbear- 
able; but all this deep, mystical lesson of the stable and the 
crib will be new to her.” 

“But how can I talk of it—how seem to preach?” 

‘That will arrange itself—only come!” 

The pleading earnestness of his tone made. some women who 
at this moment emerged from the church, glance at the two a 
little curiously, and then look at each other significantly as 
they left the porch. But neither Noél nor Ridgeway noticed 
their glances. 

**Of course I will come,” the girl replied. ‘‘Even a mere 
chance of helping one suffering so much is worth taking.” 

It is safe to say that no one @ut Ridgeway could have in- 
duced his sister-in-law to receive the visitor whom he brought 
to her house a little later. At first, indeed, she declared that it 
was impossible for her to do so, but he would accept no refusal. 

“Think, Grace!” he urged. “Mademoiselle de Sélincourt © 
is a stranger in a strange land; she has lost her father and 
her fortune, she has no home but the school in which she is 
employed, and—this is Christmas, you know!” 

‘‘I want to forget that it is Christmas!” Grace Ridgeway 
cried. ‘‘Why do you remind me of it?” 

“'Well”—he paused for a moment, doubtful how best to 
appeal to her—“ because it seems to me that you might like 
to do a little kindness to one who is even more lonely, more 
bereft, than you are. Just see her—that is all I ask.” 

Mrs. Ridgeway sighed. ‘Since’ you ask it, I’ll see her,” 
she said reluctantly. ‘But don’t expect me to make any effort 
_ to help her. I am in too sore need of help myself.” 
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‘I know that,” Gilbert answered; and then, fearful of say- 
ing something ill-advised, hastened to bring Noél to her. 

His anxiety passed away, however, as soon as he perceived 
the effect of the French girl’s gracious presence. The mourn- 
ing which she wore, the gentle kindness of her beautiful dark 
eyes, the charm of her manner, so full of subtle sympathy, all 
appealed irresistibly to the sad-hearted woman whose whole 
being was sensitively ready to respond to the influence which 
emanated from the ether. For the first time her thoughts were 
diverted from the consideration of her own grief by realizing 
the sorrow of another, and by wonder at the absence of any 
outward sign of dejection or despondency in one who had lost 
so much. Ridgeway, sitting by, saw the stirring of interest in 
her eyes, while the conversation flowed on ordinary topics, and 
he was not surprised when, as Noél, with an apologetic glance 
at him, presently made a movement to leave, that Mrs. Ridge- 
way impulsively put out a hand to detain her. 

**Pray don’t go!” she said quickly. “I feel as if it were 
selfish to keep you; but there’s an atmosphere about you that 
seems to have a comforting power—and I need comfort’so 
dreadfully! I was so wretched and lonely before you came, 
that I was tempted to drug myself into unconsciousness, at 
least until Christmas was past. Does that shock you ?”—Noél 
had started a little—‘‘ but surely you must wish that you 
could forget the season and all its associations.” 

‘*So far from that,” the girl answered, ‘‘those associations 
are full of consolation and joy to me. With us in France the 
celebration of Christmas is altogether religious, you know; and 
therefore the note of rejoicing is so full of spiritual meaning, 
that it can never jar on any sorrow, but must console even the 
greatest.” 

Mrs. Ridgeway shook her head. ‘I can’t imagine that,” 
she said. ‘‘ There will be services at my church to-morrow, 
but I feel as if it would kill me to go and hear all the joyful 
singing, and see all the festive decorations and the happy 
people, and think how out of tune with it all I am.” 

‘*Ye—s”; Noél said slowly. ‘‘I can fancy that a service of 
that kind might be hard to bear. You want something to remind 
you of the deeper side of Christmas, of the unearthly nature of its 
joy, and of the suffering of which Bethlehem was the key- note.” 

‘*Perhaps so,” the other assented despairingly, ‘‘ but where 
am I to find all that?” 
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Noél did not answer immediately; she glanced at Ridge- 
way, and read in his eyes an appeal so urgent that, after an- 
other instant’s hesitation, she said gently: 

‘‘Have you ever been to that service from which Christmas 
takes its name—the Mass of Christ? I am quite sure that it 
would not jar upon your grief, even if it did not console you. 
There is wonderful power of consolation in it—especially in 
the beautiful Midnight Mass, at the time of the Nativity. The 
heavens seem opening again, and one hears the songs of angels, 
Do you know our French chant of ‘ Noél’? ‘ Chrétiens/ c'est 
Pheure solemnelle’’*—she broke off suddenly. ‘‘I am forget- 
ting,” she said. “This is not France; and I am told that 
there is no Midnight Mass celebrated here. It seems very 
strange and sad—the most beautiful, hallowed, and deeply 
moving Mass of all the year! But if we cannot be at Bethle- 
hem with the angels, we can go with the shepherds very 
early, before the dawn, while the stars still seem to shine in the 
sky, and the Gloria in Excelsis to ring out of heaven. Dear 
lady ’—she laid her hand softly on the arm near her—‘“why 
not try what you can find of comfort in the House of Bread, 
at the Mass of Christ?” 

She had entirely forgotten herself—forgotten self-conscious» 
ness and fear of “seeming to preach ’—in her eager desire to 
help the poor soul whose sorrow was so deep, whose need of 
help so great; and Ridgeway, feeling himself thrilled as he had 
never been thrilled before in his life, by the exquisite tones of 
her voice, did not wonder that Grace answered with a quiver 
in her voice: | 

“T'll go gladly—if you will take me.” 

“Oh, with so much pleasure!” Noél cried. ‘Shall we meet 
at the door of the church? The Mass is very early—at five 
o’clock, I believe.” 

‘No, no”; as if afraid that she might slip away, Mrs, 
Ridgeway caught hold of her dress. “You must not go—you 
must stay, you and Gilbert, and spend this Christmas Eve with 
me. It is sad company I am offering you; but, then, you 
have neither of you anything more cheerful to do, and it will 
be a work of charity. I’ve heard of ‘ entertaining angels una- 
wares’; but I’ve sense enough not to let one go when I recog- 
nize her,”’ she ended, with something between a laugh and a 
sob. 

It was a Christmas Eve which none of the three, who thus 
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unexpectedly spent it together, were ever likely to forget. 
After a quiet dinner they gathered about the library fire and 
talked, not of the Christmas which was being celebrated with 
much noise all around them, but of the many beautiful 
customs with which the feast is observed in the Catholic 
lands of the Old World. Ridgeway, who had been a wan- 
derer for years, knew much of these customs, and told of 
Christmases he had spent in many remote places—in Umbrian 
sanctuaries, in cities of Spain, in villages of the Tyrol, and in 
the far shrines of the East—but no description was so vivid 
or so touching as that which Noél gave of the Christmas cele- 
brations she had known in those country districts of France, 
where the old traditions of a tender faith are kept alive. As 
she recalled the memories of her childhood—which had been 
passed chiefly in an ancient chateau of Languedoc—her listeners 
seemed to see the family groups, with their lanterns, coming 
from all directions over the fields and roads, white with snow 
or hoar frost, under the brilliant, starry skies, toward the spot 
where the lights of the village church shone out for the Mid- 
night Mass—the Mass begun a little before twelve o’clock, so 
that as the chimes in the bell-tower rang for the hour of 
midnight, the priest standing at the altar would sing the first 
words of the Gioria. 

Mrs. Ridgeway looked with a wistful wonder at the girl 
who described these scenes, not forgetting the happy greetings 
after the Mass, the return home, the révetilon, the gathering 
of old and young about the great fire of the Yule log— 

“I should think it would break your heart to fecall it all!” 
she said at last. 

But Noél shook her head. “Oh, no”; she said. ‘‘ Those 
are not the memories that break one’s heart. It may be that 
‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things’ 
when those things relate to earth alone; but if there is a note 
of eternity in them—”’, 

“Ah!” It was ‘a sharp cry. ‘“‘ But how do we know— 
how can we tell—anything about eternity?” 

Again Noél laid a gentle hand on her arm. ‘I will answer 
that question—if you still wish it answered—after we have 
come from the Mass of Christ,” she said; while in her own 
mind she added: “‘I believe that He Himself will speak to you 
there.” 

A little later, when they had separated, and she had been 
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shown to a chamber to lie down until the early hour when it 
would be necessary to rise again, she asked herself why she 
felt so certain of this? For she knew well that sorrow is too 
common in human life to seem to call fora divine intervention 
of solace, and it was only by a flash of illumination that she 
perceived that the ground of her hope was because this heart 
was not only empty but ofen. And then she also realized that 
herein lies the great, the essential difference in hearts. On 
many, grief acts as an embittering influence, closing them hard 
and fast against the dew-drenched Figure that stands outside 
and knocks, but will never force His way within. The door 
must be opened before He will enter; and it seemed to the 
girl, who from her own sorrow had learned so many things, 
that here was a heart which in its emptiness.and sadness was 
ready to welcome Him; and, this being so, she understood 
why she had no doubt of His making Himself known to it. 

‘* What a beautiful Christmas it will be, if it brings her such 

a Gift!’ the girl murmured as she knelt down to thank God 
for the comfort He had given herself on this Christmas, which 
she had fancied would be so lonely, in the wonderful privilege 
of leading a sorrowful soul to the side of the. manger of Beth- 
lehem. ‘ 
She thought only of one soul, but there was another which 
was meanwhile thinking much of her. Ridgeway had declined 
his sister-in-law’s offer of a bed, saying that he preferred to 
remain in the library, and that he could easily sleep in one 
of the deep chairs by the fire, if he felt inclined to do so. 

‘*Hasn’t Mademoiselle Noél been telling us that Christmas 
Eve is a vigil?” he asked. ‘“ And vigils in their original mean- 
ing were not times for sleep, but rather for wakefulness, recol- 
lection, and—er—other things.” 

‘* Prayer,” Noél said, with a soft smile. 

“Yes, prayer,” he repeated, glancing at her. ‘The modern 
man doesn’t know as much about that as the qld knights did; 
but it may be possible that a vigil could teach, him something. 
At all events, I shall remain here, and be ready to call you 
both at—four o’clock, shall we say?” 

So he was left alone in the quiet, luxurious room, where 
in the flickering glow of the firelight—he immediately turned 
out all the other lights—he kept a vigil destined to be mem- 
orable in his life. For what is so memorable as the hour when 
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the soul ‘for the first time realizes its true destiny and the 
relative values of the things which surround it? Ridgeway, 
who up to the present had hardly given a thought to these 
subjects, whose one object in life had been to enjoy it in as 
epicurean a fashion as possible, suddenly found himself in the 
stern grasp of a pain which he could not evade, and forced 
by the shock of his brother’s unexpected death to consider 
existence, its possessions, pleasures, and rewards, as he had never 
considered it before. Here, in Hugh’s own room, with the chair 
before him in which Hugh’s shadowy presence seemed to sit, 
he had an absolutely sickening sense of the awful transitoriness 
of earthly things, the utter impossibility of holding happiness 
in a secure grasp for an hour, and of the deep and terrible 
mystery of man’s destiny. 

But even as his soul seemed, in meditating upon all this, to 
sink into a gulf of despair, some words that he had lately 
heard came to him like an angel’s whisper. What was it Noél 
said of memories that did not break the heart because they 
had ‘‘the note of eternity in them”? Clearly the only way 
to endure life, and the sense of human powerlessness under 
its trials, was by that note of eternity; but, like his poor 
sister-in-law, he felt inclined to cry: ‘‘ How can we know— 
how find it?” He had a vision of himself, as one of a myriad, 
wandering in a thick mist toward an inevitable precipice, 
with no ray of light to guide or guard. Yet what a secure 
and steadfast light this girl, whom he had so strangely—was 
it not providentially ?—encountered that afternoon, seemed to 
possess! He might have thought little of it if he had not 
known how severely her faith had been tested; but knowing 
this—remembering her life as it had been, and considering it 
as it was—he recognized the presence of something for which 
he could find no better word than supernatural, in her assured 
grasp of the deep meaning of the fleeting happiness and the 
abiding pain of life. His thoughts dwelt upon the manner in 
which she had responded to his appeal, and the transformation 
which the influence of her lovely personality had wrought in 
the house of mourning. He found himself praying—if to lift 
up mind and heart to God be prayer—that this influence 
might remain to bless those to whom it had come in their 
need, as a gift born of the hallowed time. While he thought 
this the deep bell of a clock on the mantel struck the mid- 
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night hour, and he remembered all that Noél had said of the 
Midnight Mass of happier lands. ‘‘We cannot here go to 
Bethlehem with the angels,” she had mourned—but was there 
not a way to go, in heart at least, and was not the greeting 
of that angelic host for ‘‘men of good will”? Well, surely— 


‘‘ They who cared for ‘good will’ that first Christmas 
Will care for it still.” 


When the great church doors swung open, revealing to 
those who came from the quiet night outside, and the still 
radiance of its remotely shining stars, the vision of an interior 
ablaze with lights, softly warmed, and filled with a silent 
throng of kneeling worshippers, the effect of contrast was so 
strong that Noél heard Mrs. Ridgeway give a slight gasp. 
Ordinarily it might have seemed to her merely a striking 
picture—the beautiful soaring arches, the pillars and walls 
wreathed with ivy, a Roman fragrance of box on the air, and 
at the end of the vista formed by the spacious nave the white 
splendor of the altar, with its tall candles gleaming like stars 
—but now the scene appealed to something deeper than the 
mere pleasure ofj the eye. The soul, tuned to the perception 
of spiritual vibrations, felt a meaning of which the outward 
beauty was but a sign and symbol. It seemed to her that 
the great church was like a court, set and waiting, in breath- 
less expectancy, for the coming of a Presence which would 
fill it, and furnish a reason for its solemn pomp. 

Noél spoke softly to an usher, and he, with a comprehen- 
sive glance at her companions, led them to one side, up a 
long aisle, and then into a seat very near the sanctuary, and 
—was this the favor she had asked ?—immediately before the 
chapel which had been converted into the stable of Bethlehem. 

There had been times when Ridgeway, in his wanderings 
into Catholic churches at Christmas, had smiled in a superior 
and patronizing fashion at what he had then regarded as the 
childishness of these representations of the most poetic, as well 
as the most wonderful, scene this earth of ours has ever wit- 
nessed. But he had no inclination to smile now. For him, 
too, the meaning under the symbol became plain, and the 
Child, holding out open arms from the straw of the manger, 
seemed saying: ‘‘ Unless ye become as little children—” 

Yes; there could be no doubt that this was the condition 
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for admittance into that region of faith, where mysteries cease 
to be difficult, and become the sustaining strength, the illu- 
minating light of the soul. It was that light which he saw 
reflected in the rapt faces of the people of all ages and con- 
ditions, who were kneeling before this representation of the 
Nativity; while in spirit they were worshipping with the angels 
and the shepherds in Bethlehem of Judea two thousand years 
ago. He glanced at his sister-in-law, and read aright the 
wonder and wistfulness in her eyes, as she leaned forward, 
gazing intently at the scene—the rude stable, with its utter 
lack of the most ordinary comforts of life, where God chose 
to show in His own Divine Person the high estate of poverty, 
the royal road of suffering. It was as Noél had said—there 
was no hint of softness, prosperity, or pleasure here; the low- 
liest might come to find one more lowly, the most bereft of 
happiness could not murmur in face of all that was signified 
and foreshadowed in this hardship. The man bent his head 
in sudden, comprehending reverence—“‘ Only a God could have 
thought of such a thing, of appealing so irresistibly to His 
creatures, of so completely depriving any of the right to com- 
plain of anything!” he said to himself. 

Meanwhile the deep thunder of the organ was filling the 
air, a gleaming train had swept into the sanctuary, and the 
Mass of Christ had begun. The singing was low and soft 
until it burst into the exultant G/oria—but then. the joy had 
an unearthly note in which the sorest and saddest heart might 
have joined. As the majestic Rite proceeded, Mrs. Ridgeway 
sat quite still, drawn out of herself by the strange beauty, the 
strange impression of something marvelous and mystical which 
was implied by every movement and gesture of the golden- 
vested figures at the altar. She felt that Ncél had been right 
in promising her a worship different from any she had ever 
known before, although she only dimly apprehended the sig- 
nificance of what was going on. But it was as if for a time 
she left the familiar associations which had stabbed and pained 
her, and found herself in a world where all things were 
changed, where she dimly perceived that even sorrow and suf- 
fering might have—nay, must have, since God Himself chose 
them—a divine purpose and meaning in human life. Again 
she looked at the stable and the manger, and then, as the 
triumphant strains of the Adeste fideles swept over the church, 
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stirring every heart, she sank upon her knees. For how was 
it possible to resist the compelling invitation of the Venite 
Adoremus ?—how fail to join in the great wave of adoration 
which was borne to the feet of the Child, as the silver voices 
rang out in the stupendous words: 


Deum de Deo, 

Lumen de lumine, 
Gestant puelle viscera: 
Deum verum, 

Genitum non factum: 
Venite adoremus |! 


Of what followed after this thrilling strain, she had natur- | 
ally only a vague comprehension. But she remained on her 
knees, like every one else around her, during the solemn part 
of the Mass, and when presently on the hushed stillness the 
mellow stroke of the sanctuary bell bade the people again 
adore their Lord, she remembered that Bethlehem was the 
House of Bread, and that He who was born there said of 
Himself: *‘ J am the bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall 
not hunger; and he that believeth in Me, shall never thirst.” 
And even as she remembered this, a soft murmur began, the 
movement of a great multitude of people coming to His table. 

A lovely flush of dawn was on, the eastern sky when they 
finally came out of the church and paused a moment on the 
porch, where Ridgeway had met Noé! the evening before: 
Toward her he turned now, with a feeling which he made no 
attempt to disguise shining in his eyes. 

“‘Noél, child of Christmas,” he said, ‘“‘ how can we ever 
thank you enough for what you have given and been to us 
on this day of days?” 

“We can never thank her,’’ Grace Ridgeway’s eager voice 
interposed, “‘but we can beg her to promise that she will 
never take the precious gift of herself away from us again.” 

Noél smiled as she held out a hand to each. 

‘Dear friends,” she said in her sweet, foreign tones, 
“think what you have given me—the exile who would have 
been so lonely without you, and who has found such happi- 
ness in helping you—and be quite sure that what one has 
given on Christmas one will never take away.” 








CHAUNTING MYSTERIES. 
BY R. M. BURTON. 


Bethlehem’s holy morning, 
When the angels sung ; 


"Tn the desert forty days, 


PASTORALE. 


NOCHE BUENA. 


A SONG OF MARY. 


Agony begun ;— 
Finishéd on Calvary; 
Earth in darkness hung; 
Till in resurrection light, 
Heaven with praises rung. 


Honored above all others of this earth, 

O happy lot of shepherds first to see 

The Incarnate Word: what holy mystery! 

Well might the stars rejoice in sacred mirth. 

The Son of the Highest descends to lowliest dearth. 
Those infant hands shall long-bound captives free; 
Rest little lambs, He will thy shepherd be: 

Angelic choirs, intone His royal birth ! 


Fair beamed that light on darkened souls below, 
Dayspring of morn, thy rising did portend 

The victory o’er night, surcease of sorrow’s flow. 
And still the angels’ song is with us to the end. 
O words of peace to lead us as we go 

Through the dark valley. Alleluia! Amen! 


See His Mother o’er Him hover 
Tucking in the humble cover 
Of his lowly bed. 
Prostrate all the shepherds bending, 
Heaven’s angelic hosts descending: 
Lo, the halo ’round His head ! 


O my little Jesus, O my little Son, 

Thou, like the flowers, hast toiled not or spun; 
I see you play in the morning sun: 

I, the Mother that bare Thee. 


’Twas I who gave you motherhood 
‘When I bowed me ’neath the rood ; 
Where the shining Archangel stood: 
Saying: His will be done. 

I who partook of the holy mystery, 

I the seven-fold veil did see 

Riven. No pangs or subtlety 

Can rob me of my Son. 
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CHAUNTING MYSTERIES 


Heaven’s door opened for a little hour 
What time the lily burst into flower; 
My little Son, my priceless dower, 
Descending to the Mother that bare Thee. 
What though the lengthening shadowy. 
Rays from the star converged on the tree, 
Lifted up for the world to see: 

Thou art my little Child for this hour. 

O my little Jesus, O my little Son, 

My little flower yet hath toiled not or spun; 
As I see you play in shining sun: 

I, the Mother that bare Thee. 

They were led out of the abysmal deep 

Of the far-away gentile lands asleep ; 
Where gross darkness the peoples keep. 
By what unseen angel’s winnowing wing 
Were they led while signaling 

Beckoned the star, as seraphs sing. 
Through many a pleasant fertile land, 
Across the desert’s golden sand, 
Following still the star’s command. 

’ Till at last o’er Bethlehem Town 

The star stood still, its ray poured down 
Above the stable like a crown. 

Hark! they hear that wonder-song, 

Peace on earth, through the night long, 
Swelling loud and clear and strong. 

They found the Blessed Virgin His Mother 
With Holy Joseph, and our little Brother, 
The infant Jesus, Him and no other. 

They knelt before Him and adoring 
Offered unto Him the gifts they bring; 
Costly and noble, worthy for a king. 

The most precious things that were 

From the far countries beyond Ophir: 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh. 
Greatly rejoice, O Bethlehem Town! 
Beneath thy star, as its rays pour down 
Around His manger for a crown. 


’ Twas at the close of the long toilsome day, 


Weary with journeying, they rested by the way, 


Upon the Virgin’s breast the infant Jesus lay, 
Ah, white fluttering dove. 

While myriad seraphs ranged in order deep 

Their faithful vigil silently did keep: 

But to mortal eyes He only seemed to sleep 

Safe in His Mother’s love. 


McCLURE’S, ARCHER, AND FERRER. 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


(gine peetaegCCLURE'S Magazine for November has an article 
| © entitled “‘ The Life and Death of Ferrer,’’ written 
by the English correspondent, William Archer, 
who, it is said, went to Spain last spring for the 
% particular purpose of ascertaining the facts con- 
cerning Ferrer.::To judge from the first installment of his 
work Mr. Archer might perhaps have saved himself the trou- 
ble: for, no matter what he gathered, he has written down only 
what was contained in McCabe’s Martyrdom of Ferrer, the an- 
onymous Un Martyr des Pritres, and other books of like im- 
port. There seems to have been no investigation on his part 
of any of the Spanish officials, any of the Spanish merchants, 
bankers, men of substance, and persons interested in preserv- 
ing the good name and character of Barcelona. All the in- 
vestigation and all the results shown in the installment of the 
November number seem to have been wholly directed towards 
Ferrer’s late comrades and sympathizers alone; and even the 
majority of such results, as stated, are copied out of the above- 
named books. Spanish official records, statistics, memoranda, 
and the like were not difficult to get at in Barcelona, yet they 
never seem to have been consulted, or even as much as men- 
tioned. To judge from Mr. Archer’s report it would seem that 
there was only a slight “unpleasantness”; and yet Ferrer 
alone was executed for its occurrence. Certainly that is the 
impression he has studiously endeavored to create. 

Yet, even with that, he has to admit that Ferrer, after all, 
was not the bdau-ideal of a teacher of children, a molder of 
infancy, either in morals or rectitude, as understood among us. 
For instance, he admits that Ferrer had relations with at least 
two women other than the particular one who was the direct 
cause of the outburst of jealousy against him by his wife when 
she shot at him; he admits that Ferrer’s personal character as 
to sex relations was such as we could not tolerate in a teacher 
or professor in any school; he admits that Ferrer was an ane 
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archist, or, as he calls it in politer terms, an ‘‘ acratist,” which 
lie tells us means merely that Ferrer was “anti-religious, anti- 
monarchical, anti-patriotic, anti-militarist, and anti- capitalist.” 
If there be any other “ antis’’—such as those relating to family 
and marriage, quite apart from religion—he must have inadver- 
tently forgotten them. But Mr. Archer frankly says that Ferrer 
would not be permitted to carry on his schools in the United 
States or England, for, “‘ there are very few countries in which 
teaching so openly hostile to the existing form of government 
and to the whole social order would be endured.” 

Then he goes on to make a distinction, saying that Ferrer 
himself was not an “ anarchist of action”; that personally he 
did not favor the bomb, the torch, and the rifle; that he did 
not directly advocate arson and murder, although he and his 
subordinate teachers taught anarchy, revolution, and rebellion 
openly in his schools and text-books and carefully prepared the 
immature minds of children and half-taught men and women 
to do the deeds which he personally feared to advocate with his 
own utterances. Certainly, no one reading the admissions which 
Mr Archer was compelled to make about Ferrer can help conced- 
ing that Ferrer was nearly all that his opponents have painted 
him. The summary of what Mr. Archer has given is the picture 
of a man who has carefully set the springs of human action so 
that they will do most diabolic work, and thereupon stands aside 
to witness the result, and when it_has been accomplished saying 
smugly and cowardly: ‘‘I never raised my hand to that work, 
for it cannot be shown that I took part, for I was most care- 
ful to keep away.” This is the utmost to which Mr. Archer 
can carry his investigation, confined as it seems to have been 
to Ferrer’s friends and present-day advocates. 

Certainly one may well doubt the truthfulness and correct- 
ness of assertions in Mr. Archer’s article, undertaking now to 
overturn the results of a trial of one year ago, when the very 
facts in front of him, mathematical, obvious facts, are wholly 
misstated. It does not argue well for the thoroughness of his 
research, or the honesty with which he states facts. For in- 
Stance, he says: “More than fifty per cent of the Spanish 
population is illiterate; and most of those who can read and 
write have been miserably taught by underpaid masters in un- 
sanitary and ill-provided schools.’?’ He knows, or should know, 
that that statement is not true. In reality it is copied from 
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pages 44 and 53 of McCabe’s Martyrdom of Ferrer, published 
last January, and pages 8 and 24 of Un Martyr des Pritres ; 
so that Mr. Archer need not have gone to Spain for that. 
The census of Spain in 1900 showed that the general illiteracy 
then was not over 30 per cent; and Spain has made large 
strides since 1900 in all branches of education. That percent- 
age of illiteracy includes the peasantry of Galicia and the 
Basque mountaineers of the Pyrenees, neither of whom are 
anarchists or in rebellion, although they are woefully lacking 
in book knowledge. 

Barcelona was the focus and hotbed of the uprising; and, 
as a matter of fact, the illiteracy of Barcelona in 1908-1909 
was between six and eight per cent, as Mr. Archer could 
easily have ascertained by consulting La Estadistica Escolar de 
Espana, published at the beginning of this year. And any one 
who has ever been in Barcelona knows the prevalent habit of 
cabmen, porters, etc., of reading their books of rules to a 
traveler upon the slightest controversy as to fees, prices, and 
the like. Certainly the obvious was overlooked in regard to 
the statement about illiteracy, for Barcelona is one of the 
cities abundantly provided with schools, and about the first 
thing the mob did was to destroy a great many of them. 
About the only schools in that city which are small and miserable 
in comparison with most of the others are the Ferrer schools; 
only eight or ten of them were of good size and comfortable, 
usually they were in the cramped quarters of a private house. 
It was not the lack of schools and education in Barcelona 
that caused Ferrer to start his propaganda; it was the lack 
of the particular kind of schools which Ferrer favored, and 
which would teach the elements of anarchy and revolution. 
It is evident that Mr. Archer made no attempt to visit and 
compare the real schools of Barcelona with those which Ferrer 
established. 

Then, too, he insists continually in his article that “it was 
as ‘author and chief of the rebellion’—‘autor y jefe de la 
vebelién’—that he (Ferrer) was found guilty and shot,” and 
again and again emphasizes it and builds several sentences on 
it, to the effect that Ferrer was tried as the sole “ instigator 
and director of the rising.” Either he did not know, or did 
not care to say, that this Spanish phrase was nothing more 
than the technical legal expression in Spanish of our word 
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‘* principal” in criminal law, as distinguished from ‘‘ accessory ” 
or “‘accomplice.” Our law here in America has often con- 
‘demned criminals as “ principals” who have had substantially 
no physical participation in the crime. 

Further on, Mr. Archer says regarding the religious orders: 
‘*Exempt from taxation, some of the religious houses compete 
in the production of certain commodities; and this unfair com- 
petition is keenly resented by the people.” Then he goes into 
almost the old A. P. A. hysterics about conventual life, citing 
for it an absolutely discredited anonymous work. Then he 
draws the conclusion, “for reasons above indicated, the reli- 
gious houses were chronically and intensely unpopular.” This 
is to give a basis for events. Notwithstanding all this, he tells 
us, “it (the mob) did not single out for destruction those in- 
stitutions which competed unfairly in confectionery, laundry 
work, or other industries.” Not a building of that kind was 
touched. What the rioters burned and destroyed were chiefly 
the schools, day-nurseries, kindergartens, and charitable insti- 
tutions of defenseless women. Not a complaint had ever been 
raised about them; but to a cowardly, raging mob of anarchists 
they were easy game. 

In speaking of this anarchistic mob, he says: “They were 
bent on destruction, not on theft. . . . No bank was at- 
tacked; no store, other than gun-stores”; and he is extremely 
anxious to show that there was ‘‘no sack,” even proclaiming 
in head-lines that there was ‘“‘no mf&ssacre and no sack.” Yet 
the slightest inquiry, to cite merely one case, would have 
shown Mr. Archer that at the working women’s schools, in 
San Andres, the mob looted everything they could carry, and 
some even came with wheelbarrows and small carts to carry 
off beds, pillows, sheets, chairs, sewing-machines, typewriters, 
dishes, and the like; while they piled up the heavy furniture, 
tables, pianos, harmoniums, and desks, for a bonfire! Also 
that every chalice, paten, jewel, and ornament were stolen from 
the churches aad convent chapels before they were set on 
fire. He knows very well, or could easily find out, that the 
reason why no bank or public building was attacked was be- 
cause they were well protected; and that very fact left no 
police to protect churches, schools, and convents, It was not due 
to any thoughtfulness on the part of the revolutionists; it was 
only because they did not dare to take the risk of being shot 
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In speaking of the three days’ unbridled rioting, Mr. Archer 
is at exceeding great pains to minimize it. Yet he might easily 
have interviewed a hundred persons who could have given him 
the details. Had he done so, or had he even gone around 
and looked at the blackened ruins throughout the newer part 
of Barcelona, he need not have condensed his story of ruin, 
terror, and destruction into twenty-two short lines, thus indi- 
cating that it was a matter of hardly any consequence at all, 
He might even have discovered that the “‘ Padres Esculapios” 
are chiefly lay brothers of the Pious Schools (Zsco/apios). It 
does not appear in his story of investigation that he ever cone 
sulted with any one who was on the side of law and order, 
or who suffered from the awful series of events. But he seems 
to have taken particular pains to get in touch with all the 
Ferrerites of high and low degree. This is hardly the work 
of an unbiassed investigator. 

Yet, notwithstanding that Barcelona had about 600,000 
population, Mr. Archer sums up the case of the destruction 
of the schools, colleges, and convents of the religious orders 
with the words: “They (the religious orders) are, in truth, 
almost entirely outside the law; and the populace in moments 
of revolt is apt to pronounce and execute sentence of outlawry 
upon them.” But he knows, or ought to know, that eight or 
ten thousand rioters and revolutionists in a city of that size 
are most emphatically not ‘the populace.” They are, however, 
the pliable tools which master-minds in the background can 
most easily use, minds which, when use has been made with 
disastrous result, are the quickest to deny any participation in 
anarchy or riot. 

In endeavoring to smooth over and minimize that diabolic 
outrage, the disinterment of the buried nuns, he says: ‘‘ But 
it is no less certain that the motive of this profanation was a 
desire to ascertain whether there was any sign of the nuns 
having been tortured or even buried alive. It was found, as a 
matter of fact, that many of the bodies had their hands and 
feet bound together; and although this is susceptible of a quite 
innocent explanation, it was not unnaturally taken at first as 
confirming the most sinister rumors. Zo the Anglo-Saxon mind 
it would seem that when a community walls itself in from the 
world, and admits no intervention of the law, no public inspec- 
tion of its practices, whether in life or death, #¢ should not 
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complain if suspicions arise as to the nature of these practices. 
The alleged design of the rioters was to take the bodies to 
the ayuntamiento or town-hall, that their condition might be 
publicly verified.” This is a fine specimen of an unbjassed 
statement! But he did not take the trouble to find out that 
there are only nine cloistered convents of women in Barcelona, 
and that the other religious orders are uncloistered and are 
not “ walled in from the world,” but are Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Sisters of Charity, Third Order of St. Francis, Sisters 
of Mary Immaculate, Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the like, who go in and out of their houses as their duties 
require, and who are seen regularly by their friends, scholars, 
patients, and others, exactly as the same religious orders are 
seen here in New York. And it was from these that the bodies 
were taken. If Mr. Archer had made any inquiry he would 
have found that the town-hall of Barcelona is called the “‘ casa 
consistorial,” and that it is in the centre of the old city, not 
far from the Cathedral, and that the rioters carried the bodies 
of the nuns in the opposite direction, away from the town- 
hall. His explanation does not explain; neither does it ex- 
plain why these dead bodies were treated with the most revolt- 
ing grossness. 

But it would take too long to go over his article i” exe 
senso. In every portion of it are found evidences of insinua- 
tion against the clergy, nuns, and members of religious orders 
in general, while the riotous mob and its anarchist leaders are 
uniformly credited with good intentions. Certainly this is not 
the mere detailing of facts; it is the addition of coloring matter. 
‘It is not the calm statement of an unbiassed investigator; it 
more nearly inclines towards the statement of a prejudiced 
journalist, who desires to exploit only one side of the case. 
Take as an example the sentence: “ The fact that the Cortes 
was not sitting left the Maura cabinet the unchecked despots 
of Spain; and the fact that Sefior Maura declined to summon 
the Cortes showed that this despotism was essential to the 
carrying through of his policy,” which sounds so unbiassed. 
An ordinary biassed correspondent of the usual stamp who was 
sent out to get the whole story, would have consulted Sefior 
Maura himself, and let him give his own explanation. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY SOCIALISM. WHATITIS NOT. WHAT 
IT IS. HOW IT MAY COME. By Edmond Kelley. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 


Whatever else may be said about 7wentieth Century Soc- 
talism, it certainly is a fascinating book; and whatever limita- 
tions may attach to the author’s powers, he indeed writes 
luminously. Ina volume dealing with so many technical points, 
it is unusual for the reader to find not a single page confused 
or lacking in interest; but Mr. Kelley carries us along from 
chapter to chapter, and our attention never flags. Even finance, 
and freight-charges, and markets become interesting under the 
deft touches of his pen. 

As for defects—well, it is the old, old issue over again. 
Prevalent misunderstandings of Soeialism are pointed out and 
hitherto uninformed readers are made aware that the economic 
programme, here advocated under the name of Socialism, is 
not necessarily allied with anarchism, communism, robbery, and 
other forms of immorality. Then the eevils of the existing 
order are enumerated, analyzed, and remorselessly condemned. 
Finally, two hundred pages are devoted to the exposition of 
a socialistic programme adapted to remedy all existing defects 
and evils, ethical, political, or economic. 

As is nearly always the case, the programme embraces 
various elements—propositions that are indisputable, proposi- 
tions that are debatable, and propositions that are mere fantas- 
tic dreams. It is safe enough, for instance, to affirm that 
organized production is better than unregulated competition; 
it is rash to predict that under municipal Socialism practically 
all temptation for “‘ graft” would be removed (p. 324); and 
it is surely extravagant to foretell that Socialism will elimi- 
nate misery and injustice, and thereby make man’s preparation 
for a future life easier (p. 400). 

In a word, then, this posthumous volume of Mr. Kelley’s is 
a readable—in some respects, an illuminating and profitable 
—book. It is interesting, too, as an illustration of the way 
in which a certain type of mind will ever repudiate actual in- 
stitutions because of their plain limitations, and aspire gen- 
erously after ideals not marred as yet by visible stains be- 
cause never yet materially embodied. 
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THE CHARITY OF CHRIST. By Rev. Henry C. Schuyler. Phil- 
adelphia: Peter Reilly. 50 cents. 

Father Schuyler has produced a good book as the second 
of his series on the virtues of Christ. What is particularly 
striking about the work is the calm, sensible tone observed 
throughout. We are often accustomed to meet in writings ap- 
pertaining to charity an amount of sentiment that becomes 
nauseous, and a rigidness of doctrine that tends to turn one 
away from striving to attain to this virtue in its perfection, 
Others have made it appear to be a tremendously difficult 
thing to be charitable. Father Schuyler shows from the life 
of Christ that the acquirement of the virtue is not at all so 
hard for ordinary man. 

He divides his book into six parts, consisting of a general 
introduction, and chapters on the intimate connection of charity 
with bodily needs, ignorance, the necessity and duty of cor- 
_ rection, sorrow, and injury. On each of these points he shows 
how we can take example from the three years’ public life of 
Christ. How our Lord showed patience and charity in in- 
structing the ignorant; fearless when the necessity arose to 
correct faults; full of sympathetic charity for those in sorrow, 
from whatever cause that arose; and perfect in His charity 
towards those who injured Him. 

We should like to see this book in the hands of every 
priest and religious, and in every Catholic household. It is 
a book to be read often, and the oftener the better. For every 
one who reads it carefully will make some further effort to 
overcome that awful modern curse of uncharitableness which 
is the cause of so much dissension and anguish of heart. 

The book may be read with ease; there are no technicali- 
ties, and the style is good. By producing a well-printed and 
attractive volume the publisher has added to the merits of the 
work. The only fault we should feel inclined to find is in the 
ragged edges of the leaves. It has been the fad for some 
years to leave edges untrimmed, but as the custom is a mere 
trap for dust and dirt it should be frowned upon. Also, the 
illustrations to the volume should have the artists’ names 
affixed. It is nothing but right that an artist like any other 
person should get the credit of his work by having his name 
made known when his work is copied. This is a form of 
charity that publishers could cultivate with some profit. 
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THE SPANIARD AT HOME. By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg. $1.75 net. 


The surest way of establishing permanently peaceful rela- 
tions between two fairly good men who have heard and have 
half-believed harsh things about each other is to bring them 
together, to make them acquainted, to explain their different 
feelings and convictions, to point out clearly and convincingly 
the half-hidden traits that have made others love them. Pre- 


‘judices will then shrivel up and fall away. A mutual under- 


standing will spring into life and grow healthily. Good will, 
perhaps even friendship, will bind them together. It is so 
likewise with nations. For that reason it is a joy to know 
that such a book as Mrs. Nixon-Roulet’s latest work, The 
Spaniard at Home, has been given to the world. In English- 
speaking countries, at least, the Spaniard has been, till re- 
cently, a despised, berated type of humanity, haughty, fanatical, 
gloomy, and above all cruel. Such he still is, no doubt, to 
narrow minds, confined within the cramped limits of their own 
perfections. Generous-souled men knew, however, that there 
were great and good qualities in the race that had given birth 
to a Teresa, an Ignatius, a John of the Cross, to say nothing 
of Isabella and the dauntless explorers who raised the Spanish 
flag in both West and East, or of the heroes that had worsted 
Napoleon’s greatest marshals in the hour ef his greatest glory. 
Those who had studied the Spaniard at home, with the thor- 
oughness of a scholar and the balance of a judge, found much 
to respect and to love in the Spanish character. The writer 
of this book is such a one. She has spent many years in 
Spain; she knows the people well; she writes about them in 
a convincing way. The book is copiously and well illustrated. 
It should have a wide circulation and will do a proportionate 
good, for books of this character tend to create good-will and 
to maintain peace among the nations. 


MODERN BIOLOGY AND THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. By 
Erich Wasmann, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50 net. 


Father Wasmann’s book attracted so much attention in 
the German original that English-speaking readers will wel- 
come this translation just published from the third German 
edition. We may say at once that the translation is well 
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done, and that even those who know German well will be 
glad to have such an abstruse scientific work in an English 
dress. Futher Wasmann, S.J., is at once a scholastic philoso- 
pher and an evolutionist. He is one of the greatest of living 
entomologists, recognized all over the world for his thoroughly 
scientific studies of ants, their guests, and parasites, and his 
studies have shown him evolution at work. He does not be- 
lieve in the doctrine of permanence of species, because he has 
seen contradictions of it under his own observation. He is 
not an evolutionist in the monophyletic sense of accepting the 
teaching that all living things have come from some one origi- 
nal living being, but the is a polyphyletic evolutionist, believ- 
ing that there are a number of original beginnings of life, 
from which, however, there has been an evolution into the 
immense diversity of living forms which exist around us at the 
present time. 

His reason for taking up this advanced evolutionary opin- 
ion he lays down very definitely : 


If we wish successfully to combat the modern theory of de- 
scent, in so far as it has proved serviceable to atheism, we 
must carefully distinguish truth and falsehood in it. We 
shall then have no difficulty in depriving our antagonists of 
their weapons, and even in smiting them with the same sword 
with which they fancied we were already conquered. If we 
let ourselves be misled by the skillful tactics of our monistic 
opponents, and take up an attitude hostile to evolution in 
every form, we shall be playing into their hands and giving 
them an easy victory. We shall, in fact, be assuming the 
same mistaken position as the champions of the Ptolemaic 
system once assumed against the advocates of the Copernican 
theory. They were obliged to be always on the defensive, 
and to limit themselves to weakening this or that actual 
piece of evidence adduced by their opponents, as not holding 
good. In an intellectual conflict such a position must, in 
course of time, be abandoned. 


While admitting polyphyletic evolution, Father Wasmann 
is in no sense a Darwinian. He distinguishes very clearly the 
four senses in which Darwinism is used. The first is the 
Theory of Natural Selection, which Father Wasmann shows 
has come in recent years to occupy much less attention than 


before. In so far as it represents a gradual progress by innu- 
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merable and almost imperceptible variations, it contradicts the 
known facts of paleontology. As to the second sense of Dar- 
winism, as proclaimed by Haeckel, who under this term pre- 
sented a realistic monism, which would be better designated a 
materialistic atheism, as a philosophic theory of the universe, 
Father Wasmann points out that this is simply a mischievous 
statement unwarrantably made in the name of science. In the 
third sense Darwinism means man’s origin from the animals. 
For this the supposed evidence has disappeared. In a fourth 
sense Darwinism means the whole theory of evolution. But this 
ought to be given up, for it would lead only to confusion. The 
blunder was pardonable forty years ago, when Darwin’s theory 
of evolution was the only one known, but it is pardonable no 
longer. Incidentally Father Wasmann shows, by a wealth of 
quotation from authoritative scientists, how much of prestige 
Darwinism in any and every sense has lost during the past 
two decades, 

Probably the most striking passages in the book are to be 
found in the concluding chapter, in which Father Wasmann 
describes two great storms that centred about the rock of 
Christian cosmogony—the first, three hundred years ago, arose 
from the dispute over the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems; 
the second, fifty years ago, from the question of evolution. It 
is quite easy to see now that the conflict between the two 
systems of the permanence of species and of evolution will. 
have no more effect upon the Christian cogmogony than did 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican tempests. The dwellers on the 
rock need feel no fear. 


On the white crests of the waves, that still angrily threaten 
even the summit of the rock, are thousands of tiny bubbles 
that seem to fancy themselves about to destroy both rock and 
Church. They represent modern unbelief and they imagine 
that the theory of evolution furnishes them with the best pos- 
sible weapon against Christianity. But the new wave of the 
evolution theory will ere long lower its proud crest and sink 
peacefully to rest at the foot of the ancient rock. The tide of 
human knowledge is in no sense a natural enemy of the Chris- 
tian cosmogony. On the contrary, it is naturally the friend 
ot Christianity, for human knowledge proceeds from the same 
divine wisdom that created also the rock and the mighty 
Church upon it. 
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THREE WISE MEN. A CHRISTMAS MYSTERY. By W. L. 
Locke. New York: John Lane Company. 75 cents net. 


Most modern Christmas stories are not Christmas stories at 
all. The real truth and spirit of that day are seldom expressed. 
So our hearts rejoiced when we found The Story of Three 
Wise Men to be a real Christmas story. Mr. Locke has seen 
how the birth of the Babe on Christmas Day transfigured this 
world of ours and all that is in it, and through His own com- 
ing in human flesh shed the glory of divine love upon every 
mother and child. The story is admirably well told. It is a 
much greater Christmas story than Dicken’s Christmas Carol. 
Its humor is charming; its tragedy has a sublime lesson; its 
pathos is convincingly human. The Three Wise Men are very 
modern. One isa noted physicist, another a famed linguist, and 
another an experienced administrator—all men of the world 
and all believing in nothing save what their hands may touch 
and their eyes see. How they meet and travel together; how 
they come to see better and truer things than they ever saw 
before, and how at length they go forth on Christmas Day, 
carrying ;“‘an inalienable joy and possession into the great 
world,” will be found between the covers of this small book. 
It is small but it is delightful. 


MYSTICISM: ITS TRUE NATURE AND VALUE. Withatrans- 
lation of the “ Mystical Theology” of Dionysius and of 
the Letters to Caius and Dorotheus. By A. B, Sharpe, 
M.A. St. Louis: B. Herder; London: Sands & Co. 
$1 net. 


Mysticism has its guide books, as well for the curious- 
minded as for the devoutly interested, and the best, if not the 
only one of these in our language, has now been published. 
The author’s purpose is not a stated treatise, like that of Father 
Augustine Baker or St. John of the Cross. He would give us 
a manual and a summary of the steps from ordinary prayerful 
conditions to the infused and, as it were, miraculous ones 
known as contemplation, the prayer of quiet, divine locutions, 
visions, ecstacies, and the like. 

Though the work does-not pretend comparison with such 
highly philosophical books as that of Gorres, it is of much use 
to all who would read intelligently the works of the mystical 
saints, or be competent guides for persons thoroughly devoted 
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to prayer. The author shows himself entirely familiar with 
all the standard authorities on his theme, and has even trans- 
lated a portion of the works of one of the earliest, Dionysius. 
The bibliography affixed to his volume is of special worth to 
librarians and spiritual directors. He is entitled to the thanks 
of all loving searchers after the divine footsteps in the hidden 
vales of solitary lore. 
The book is not large and the price is reasonable. 


A BOOK OF THE CHRIST CHILD. By Eleanor H. Broadus. 
New York and London: D. Appleton. $1.75 net. 


The materials out of which this book is fashioned have 
been drawn from many sources. There are legends that come 
from the earliest days of Christianity, scenes from the Miracle 
Plays, tales of the Middle Ages, verses from the pens of Mil- 
ton, Luther, Herrick and Christina Rossetti; and together with 
these are excellent reproductions in color of famous religious 
masterpieces by the world’s greatest painters. Through them 
all there breathes the spirit of devotion to the Christ Child, 
and it will be very strange indeed if even one unspoiled boy 
or girl lays down this book without feeling an increase of both 
faith and love. The cover of the book is enriched with a 
colored copy of Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair. 


JEANNE D’ARC, THE MAID OF FRANCE. By Mary Rogers 
Bangs. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net. 

There are few stories of womanly goodness, heroism, and 
gteatness as worthy of being made known through all the world 
as the thrilling, instructive, and strengthening story of the 
happy, holy Maid of Orleans. Because of this conviction we 
welcome this new life of the Blessed Joan; It is not a lawyer’s 
argument in defense of the Maid; it it not a bitter arraignment 
of her craven friends, nor of her enemies, whether stupid or 
savage; it is not a {subtle inquiry into the nature of her 
“Voices,” nor a detailed study of difficult and debated events 
in her career, but a simple yet graphic narrative of her short, 
eventful life. The style gives the intrinsic interest of the story 
fall, free play on the imagination and emotions of the reader. 
The author evidently sympathizes with and loves her heroine, but 
her admiration and affection are neither blind nor extravagant. 
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LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 1. CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. 2, OUR 


LADY IN ART. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1 net per volume. 


To the lovers of our Blessed Lady and of the works of the 
great artists we heartily recommend a small volume, well-printed 
and well-bound, entitled: Our Lady in Art. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with excellent reproductions. Mrs. Henry 
Jenner is thoroughly conversant with her subject, both from 
the religious and artistic points of view. 

Her taste is thoroughly good; her canons of interpretation 
exact and true. She has brought to her {work a soul filled 
with love and reverence for the subject she treats, and, there- 
fore has produced a volume exceptionally attractive. It is a 
most instructive and useful work for readers of all ages, and 
we think it particularly well adapted for giving growing chil- 
dren a knowledge of our Lady’s life and work, of the great 
paintings that have her as their subject, and of the unique 
position she has ever held in the Christian world. 

And a companion volume to this, entitled Christian Sym- 
bolism, merits the same high praise. Mrs. Jenner has here 
many more subjects to treat and many more questions to ex- 
plain, but she has succeeded admirably in her task of supply- 
ing ‘‘in a short and quite popular form, a guide to the general 
principles on which is based the symbolism of the Christian re- 
ligion.” Her book has seemed to us to show most convincing- 
ly that it is absolutely necessary to grasp the truth of the real 
unity of the Church in order to understand the meaning and 
purpose of Christian art. Aside from the value of its artistic 
history and criticism the book is particularly useful and in- 
structive for Catholics. Indeed, we wish that many Catholics 
were more thoroughly acquainted with the great and the small 
things of which it so ably treats, 


THE SCIENCE OF POETRY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAN- 
GUAGE. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $2.50, 

Mr. Hudson Maxim is an experimental scientist of wide 
ambition, deep confidence, and, it would seem, of versatile 
taste. Not content with having produced an admirable smoke- 
less powder (and other explosives appreciated by Government 
circles), he has recently essayed to systematize the whole 
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subject of rhetoric, oratory, and poetic criticism. And, by his 
own admission, he has brought to this delicate and intricate 
subject precisely the same methods he would have applied to 
‘* biology, ethics, or torpedo warfare.” In other words, the 
book is an attempt to lay the Muse upon the dissecting table. 

Mr. Maxim does not believe that poetry and verse are 
identical; but neither, of course, does any discriminating critic: 
and he does not rank Whitman among the great masters—for 
which, at least, we thank him. Suggestive,{too, are his remarks 
upon tone-color; and his definition of poetry as “‘ the expression 
of insensuous thought in sensuous terms by artistic trope” is 
valid enough as far as it goes. What Mr. Maxim fails utterly 
to apprehend is, not only the higher artistry, but the spiritual, 
the sublimated, the intuitional quality, which is the essence of 
great poetry: “the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge,” 
in Wordsworth’s famous phrase—‘the human aspiration for 
supernal beauty,” in the words of Edgar Poe. 

In one of the appending illustrations we behold Mr. Hud- 
son Maxim himself, wrestling in mid-air with a somewhat pro- 
testing Pegasus. In its sequel, man and beast are down to 
earth once more; the wings droop upon the ground, the whole 
attitude suggests a quiet Sunday morning ramble. At first 
sight, this all seems rather absurd; at second, it takes on a 
humorous and ironic significance. For Mr. Maxim’s artist is 
right. Pegasus zs broken, all through the volume! 


LIFE IN THE ROMAN WORLD OF NERO AND ST. PAUL. By 
F. G. Tucker. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50 net. 

Those whose knowledge of Roman life is no wider than 
the statements of their history text-book, or the pictures drawn 
in novels like Quo Vadis, will be astonished by Professor 
Tucker’s Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, but 
they will rise from their reading better-informed men, with 
many a harsh judgment about ancient Rome greatly softened 
or totally set aside. After describing the condition of the 
empire—the means and security of travel within it, the sys- 
tems of government, administration, and taxation—the writer 
takes us into the Imperial city and makes us well acquainted 
with its material side. Then we have the daily life of the 
people set before us, with descriptive accounts of their occu- 
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pations, amusements, and customs. No class of society is 
overlooked—no phase of life ignored. The status of women, 
the education of children, the organization, equipment, and 
training of the army, the religion, philosophy, and art of the 
time are all carefully treated in separate chapters. There are 
many excellent illustrations which help the text to make the 
Roman of those far-off days stand before us in a well-defined 
way, showing us clearly that he had much of both good and 
bad. 


THE PITTSBURG SURVEY: WOMEN AND THE TRADES. By 
Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE 
LAW. By Crystal Eastman. New York: Charities Publi- 
cation Committee. $1.50 per volume. 


Three years ago last September a group of experts gath- 
ered from different quarters of the United, States for the 
purpose of making a diagnosis of the industrial and social 
conditions of Pittsburg. Along the lines then projected, some 
twenty trained investigators, men and women, were set to 
work at making highly detailed reports of the situation pre- 
vailing among the wage-earners of the famous steel-district ; 
and their findings are being published under the title of Ze 
Pittsburg Survey. In the outcome of these investigations, 
we have, beyond doubt, the most comprehensive and signifi- 
cant social study ever inaugurated by private enterprise in 
this country. The work was planned by the editors of Char- 
tties and The Commons (now The Survey) and financed chiefly by 
subsidies from the Russell Sage Foundation for the Improve- 
ment of Living Conditions. 

Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, who directed the work, is editing 
the reports of the investigators. Six volumes of goodly size 
will present the general findings of the staff with regard to 
health, wages, organization, and dependency in the district and 
give the results of four special inquiries carried on throughout a 
year. Of these special inquiries two lie before us as we write. 

In the space at our disposal we can do little more than 
recommend them to the attention of our readers—and this we 
do most heartily. The amount of painstaking labor that has 
gone into the making of these books can be properly appre- 
ciated only by those who have had personal experience of the 
difficulties that confront such investigators. But the scientific 
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method of collecting, and the scrupulously careful manner of 
presenting, a vast amount of valuable data, will be readily 
apparent to any reader. The practical bearing, the moral of 
the story, can be obscure to no one. It is economic and in- 
dustrial facts coldly set down in type, or tabulated figures and 
percentages, that chiefly fill these pages. Yet they are heavy 
with tragic significance, that concerns not Pittsburg alone but, 
more or less directly, all big American cities; and we confess 
to having been unable to ponder them unaffected. 

Miss Butler’s book introduces us into the world of woman’s 
work, but excludes some of the groups enumerated in the 
United States Census, and classifies those observed under Food 
Production, Stogy Industry, Needle Trades, Cleaning Industries, 
and Metals, Lamps, and Glass. Approximately twenty thou- 
sand women were studied. The mildest possible comment on 
the facts published is that many of these women work at lower 
than a living wage, during hours and under conditions that 
sap the health of body and of soul. This situation the public 
conscience must consider and the law must take in hand. 

Our readers, of course, are aware with what authority Miss 
Eastman can speak and of the large share of credit due her 
for New York’s enlightened law on Employer’s Liability and 
Compulsory Compensation. No one can deny the well-supported 
premises nor escape the conclusion of her wonderfully well-done 
volume. She has studied minutely the cases of 526 men killed 
by work-accidents in Allegheny County during twelve months; 
and of 509 men injured in such accidents and taken to hospitals 
in the same territory during three months. She tells us in detail 
—so far as it can be measured in words and figures—what was 
the cost of these accidents and who bore the loss. No reason- 
able being can contradict her when she avers that “‘a grave in- 
justice exists in the distribution of the industrial accident loss 
in Allegheny County.” 


THE EMPTY HOUSE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 net. 


These are stories about real and normal folk. The problems 
they handle are quite common—finding place in even village 
life—but they are of the sort that have an undying interest 
for sound-hearted men and women. The stories are serious, 
thoughtful, and wholesome, but they make easy and delightful 
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reading. Even astern man will smile genially as he reads how a 
mischievous French spaniel broke the forbidding crust which © 
time and disappointment had formed over a New England 
spinster, allowing her native tenderness to well forth abun- 
dantly and enabling a once careless lover to win her affection. 


THE FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE; AND OTHER STORIES. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, $1.25. 


The Friendly Little House; and Other Stories is a recently 
published volume containing a collection of short stories by 
eleven of the best-known Catholic authors. The list includes 
Marion Ames Taggart, whose story gives the book its name, 
Mary T. Waggaman, George M. A. Cain, Nora Tynan Q’- 
Mahony, Mary E. Mannix, Jerome Harte, Norman Whiteside, 
Anna Blanche McGill, Richard Aumerle, Anna T. Sadlier, and 
Magdalen Rock. The book is, therefore, sure to be enjoyed 
by the numerous admirers of these authors. 


THE LEAD OF HONOR. By Norval Richardson. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.50. 


The Lead of Honor is a careful piece of work. It really 
deserves that much misapplied name of novel. The characters 
are thoughtfully drawn, the plot develops well, and the style 
is of exceptional purity. Natchez, Mississippi, in the year 
1830, gives the background, and the central figure is Sargent 
Everett, an ambitious young lawyer. His struggles and bril- 
liant progress, his constancy in love, and his high-minded re- 
nunciation, form the theme of the story, and are believed to 
be drawn from the life of the statesman and orator, Hon. 
Sargent Prentiss, the supposed original of the fictional por- 
trait. The novel has distinct merit. If Mr. Richardson is a 
beginner, he has begun well. 


TALES OF IRISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


In Zales of Irish Life and Character the reader’s attention 
is drawn at once to the illustrations—“ sixteen tipped illustra- 
tions in color by Erskine Nicol, R.S.A.” Regarded as studies in 
coloring and technique these justify Mr. Erskine Nicol’s initials. 
Regarded as reproductions, they are superb specimens of color- 
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printing. But as artistic efforts, all but two or three are dis- 
appointingly Cruikshankian. The only “‘ decent bodies” whom 
Mr. Nicol has seen in Ireland appear to be the “ Gipsies on 
the Road” or the groups in “‘ An Irish Merrymaking.” More- 
over, considered as illustrations to Mrs. Hall’s rather mild Za/es, 
they are sadly like the engravings in the old Book of Beauty 
or Ladies’ Wreath, where one hunted vainly as a child to find 
“‘the story about the picture,” or to investigate the antece- 
dents of the Orphan Maid or the Fading Flower. They have 
no slightest connection, except in two instances, with the sub- 
ject-matter of the volume! 

The sketches themselves are often very good, showing trained 
and careful observation and an Irish ear for music in word 
and phrase, if not a genuinely Irish heart. The author may 
have been Irish born, but she lived out of Ireland too long to 
understand—possibly to be understood by—her own people. 
We sympathize with poor Moyna Brady, who cries out to her: 
‘*Well, Ma’am dear, I never thought yer going into foreign 
parts would make a heathen of ye intirely. To be sure, it 
turns the mind a little to leave one’s own people; but to shift 
that way against what the world knows to be true—true as 
gospel! It’s myself that couldn’t even it to you at all, at all 
—so I couldn’t—if I hadn’t heard it with my own ears!” 

The chapter on Beggars, ending with the pitiful story of 
Milly Kane, dying of cold and starvation in the midst of plen- 
tiful alms, bestowed by her on her husband, hiding from the 
gallows, is excellent, though our Irish expatriate seems of too 
Protestant a turn of mind to realize the basis of primitive and 
unperverted Christianity on which is built up, not in Ireland 
alone, but in every Catholic country, a systematic structure of 
personal almsgiving. 

The chapter on “ Naturals” is also striking. ‘ The Irish 
natural,” says Mrs. Hall, “‘is not altogether an idiot. Gener- 
ally, there is so much mother wit mixed up with the character 
as to make it a matter of uncertainty which predominates, 
knave or fool.” The account of the “born natural” who could 
not learn to read or to write, but who had “picked up” the 
art of stone masonry so as to be famed all over the country- 
side, suggests Dr. Shields’ Du//ard, and makes one ask whether, 
as better trained elementary teachers are multiplied and “‘ special 
classes” formed in Irish National and parochial schools, the 
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‘natural’? may not turn out to be no racial product at all, 
but merely a modification of the slightly deficient or wholly 
eccentric child for whom pedagogists are at last beginning to 
work in earnest. 

For the contempt expressed for honest pride of birth, in 
“Illustrations of Irish Pride” we have but answering contempt. 
We find nothing “amusing” in the simple remark of the 
glover (p. 192): “It isn’t the sewing with which I stitches 
together the skins of the poor dumb beasts that I prides myself 
upon. No, no; I’ve something, God be praised, better nor 
that to look up to, poor as I am: the blood ot the O’Neills 
goes fair and softly through every vein in my body.” 

And we have much to forgive the author for when she links 
together on the same page, as worthy ancestors, the names of 
McMurrogh and O’Toole!—the one a base traitor, the other a 
saint. 


MAD SHEPHERDS; AND OTHER HUMAN STUDIES. By L. P. 
Jacks. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.20 net. 


It has been said that, owing to the influence and associa- 
tion of early years spent asa chemist’s apprentice, Ibsen made 
his dramas studies in mental pathology, rather than represen- 
tations of normal human minds. It has even been asserted, 
as a corollary to this proposition, that those dramas should 
appear only in medical journals, and be read only by the pro- 
fessional. This latter: is rather a sweeping statement. This 
same pathology of the mind, a subject always interesting to 
seekers after the unusual, provides the material of a new 
volume by an English writer, L. P. Jacks, the editor of The 
Lfitbbert Journal. 

Mr. Jacks, however, has made one mistake, he has called 
his book Mad Shepherds ; and Other Human Studies. Really 
his people can no more be considered human than Hedda 
Gabler. The ‘‘mad shepherd,’ to whom the greater part of 
the book is devoted, is called “‘Snarley Bob.” With his won- 
derful success as a cunning breeder of sheep, his contempt for 
the human race, his ungovernable spasms of rage, his love for 
the stars and “the spirits,” and for the invisible companion in 
whose guidance he believes, and to whom he refers mysterious- 
ly as “‘the Shepherd” or “the Master,” Snarley Bob’s nature 
comprises strange antagonisms. The question of his sanity is 
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frankly left to the reader’s judgment. More rational, if less 
striking, is the portrait of old Shoemaker Hankin, octogenar- 
ian and atheist, who reads Tom Paine and John Stuart Mill, 
and who patches and mends old shoes to give to poor children 
or to men out of work. As Snarley Bob says: ‘‘ Shoemaker 
Hankin spends his breath in proving that God doesn’t exist, 
and his life in proving that He does.” Mad Shepherds is un- 
doubtedly to be commended for fine workmanship, but as a 
study of human life it has really no value. 


A MINISTER’S MARRIAGE. By Austin Rock. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. 75 cents. 

Austin Rock’s talent lies in character-study. The plot of 
A Minister's Marriage is of the slightest. Indeed, we doubt 
if its author will ever learn to construct a striking and well- 
proportioned plot. Perhaps it is just as well. For the in- 
terest of life centres, to the modern mind, in the study of 
characters, rather than in the study of events, and A Minis- 
ter’s Marriage gives us two or three characters as true to 
English Nonconformity as if they were the work of photo- 
graph and phonograph. 

The story contains much delicate satire, but no caricature. 
Austin Rock knows his “‘ Nonconformistdom” as Robert Cham- 
bers knows his New York or Robert Hichens his Sahara. 


GOUNOD. Par Camille Bellaigue. Paris: Felix Alcain. 


Anything from the pen of M. Camille Bellaigue, the distin- 
guished musical critic, is worth reading. In the present instance 
he is particularly happy in his work on account of his intimate 
associations with its subject, Charles Gounod. The two were 
bound together by the closest ties of friendship, which began 
in a singular manner on the First Communion day of our au- 
thor, when Gounod, then at the height of his fame, fell on his 
knees before the boy and asked his blessing: “ c’est toi, gut 
portes Dieu dans toi ceur, c'est toi qui me béniras,” he exclaimed. 
In our opinion no other writer could do this work near so well 
as M. Bellaigue, who gives us a deep insight into the Maés- 
tro’s inner, or religious, life. One beneficial result is that many 
unpleasant and nervous feelings which may arise on reading 
other attempts at describing the life of Gounod are now re- 
moved. The picture that M. Bellaigue gives us produces favora- 
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ble impressions, and corrects at the same time the errors of 
previous writers on the same subject. 

It was the old story: the same old French story. Gounod 
had neglected his religious duties up to early manhood, propa- 
bly from the day of his First Communion. The awakening 
came in the Gesu, in Rome, 1840. M. Bellaigue shows that, 
instead of being led on by the exhortations of his mother to 
turn over a new leaf (as former writers liked to suggest), the 
crisis was caused by the influence of two priests, Abbé Gay 
and Lacordaire; that in reality it was the son who was ex- 
horting the mother to become a Christian, and to observe once 
more the practices of Catholicism, which for many years she 
had given up. Another important point in Gounod’s later life 
is also cleared up—the cause of the shadow that fell on him 
during his sejournin England, The light thrown on this mat- 
ter is very welcome, since is was badly needed, and will pre- 
vent rash judgments being made in the future. 

These are valuable points for students of the history of 
music, but in some other respects the volume has its defects. 
The biographical method is lost sight of from the second chap- 
ter onwards, and we lay down the book with just as much 
knowledge of the events of Gounod’s life (with the exception 
of the one point mentioned already) as when we took it up. 
Had M. Bellaigue modified the title of his work by calling it 
an analytical study we should have no room to find fault with 
his methods; but as the volume stands, and more especially 
since it belongs to a series of presumable biographies, a few 
pages should have been devoted to details of the Maéstvo’s 
life. In no part of the book will this want of information be 
felt so much as in the chapter on“‘‘Faust.” There is not a 
single word on the difficulties experienced in having the work 
first performed, or on how it was received coldly by the Pari- 
sians, or on how its success was gained in Germany, and how 
it was brought back to Paris to take on a new lease of life, or 
on how Mapleson tricked the English public into patronizing 
it. One who may be seeking information about this opera will 
naturally turn to the present volume, but he will be grievously 
disappointed, for there is nothing in it but an analysis in lan- 
guage that is eloquent and slightly rhetorical. On the other 
hand, the chapter on ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” is excellent, and 
that on “ Mireille” is equally good. 
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We note that Madame De Bovet’s work on Gounod is omitted 
from the bibliography; and that no mention is made of Gou- 
nod’s literary work, of his Commentary on ‘‘Don Giovanni”; 
neither is there an Index. When will the French learn that 
the latter appendage is an essential to any modern biographical 
or historical work that asks for serious attention ? 


MAKERS OF SORROW AND MAKERS OF JOY. By Dora Mele- 
gari. Translated by Marian Lindsay. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

The authoress, despite her Italian name, is well-known 
among contemporary French writers by Ames Dormantes and 
other works. This ‘latest book sustains her high reputation 
and, while we could wish it less didactic in tone, it is well worth 
reading and cannot fail to do good. It brings home to us 
our individual responsibility and the part each human being 
plays in the lives of others. 

As the title implies, the writer divides the world, into two 
classes—those who add to its sorrows and those who shed 
happines around them—surely a wiser distinction than that of 
the sceptic Renan, who could see no better way to classify 
God’s creatures than by their intellectual differences, and was 
blind to the fact that there is no one so simple, no one so 
unlettered that they may not make the world “‘ the better for 
their being, the happier for their speech.” 

It must not be supposed that this book is on the order of 
sermons; on the contrary, considering the nature of the sub- 
jects treated, the spiritual element is markedly absent. It is a 
masterly and complete analysis of an important phase of human 
thought and life, from the social and moral standpoint, and 
strong and helpful in its reflections and deductions. 

The clear flowing English is what Miss Lindsay’s other 
translations would lead us to expect, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


OUR LADY’S LUTENIST; AND OTHER STORIES OF BRIGHT 
AGES. By Rev. David Bearne, S.J. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 65 cents. 

Children whose appetite for tales is fed on Father David 

Bearne’s stories of the “ Bright Ages” will not easily believe 

the fables they may hear in later years about the “‘ Dark Ages.” 
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This new volume, out in good time for Christmas, is, as usual, 
largely concerned with boys—Gabriel, the magic “lutenist” 
himself, the noble boy, Meinrad of Einsiedeln, delightful little 
St. Paschal Baylon, who taught himself to read on the lonely 
moors by a method all his own, and Simon, the ‘‘ Little 
Kentish lad who had the pluck to mortify himself, to efface 
himself, and to lead a life that the best and bravest boys of 
to-day would find well-nigh intolerable,” and by so doing won 
for us our dear brown scapulars—and it will be a strange girl 
who does not enjoy it as well. 


THE BOY’S CUCHULAIN. Heroic Legends of Ireland. By 
Eleanor Hull. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

This book deserves a welcome, since it attempts to stamp 
upon the heroic imaginations of English-reading youth the 
romantic figures of Irish folk-lore. As is proper, the work 
has been done by a writer thoroughly versed in the history 
and literature of the people whose stories she adapts. Miss 
Hull’s more serious work on the Cuchulain Saga gives her the 
right, as it lends her the skill, to present this selection of 
heroic legends in popular form. Many a boy who reads these 
stories of Meane and Culain and Deirdre and Conor and the 
Sons of Usua will forever better appreciate the spirit of his 
race and will be the prouder of the brave old Irish blood that 
courses in his veins. The illustrations in color by Stephen 
Reid are sixteen in number and are beautiful. 


MARJORIE IN COMMAND. By Carolyn Wells. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Maynard children have appeared in print betore, and 
in Marjorie in Command we have the delightful record of how 
they behaved, what they did, and what they tried to do, 
during the absence of their parents, who go; South on a vaca- 
tion trip for a period of six weeks. A certain Miss Larkin 
comes to take care of the very human little family. She 
knows little of children, and her unnatural attempts to be 
motherly and kind are very humorous, indeed. She proves to 
be an uncertain quantity—ruling one day with a rod of iron 
and the next becoming very lax and not ruling at all. But 
the children have a merry time notwithstanding, and life holds 
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a variety of interests for them. Her mother transfers the re- 
sponsibilities of hostess to Marjorie’s shoulders, and the little 
mistress plays her part well. The story throughout is bright 
and entertaining. 


PEGGY ALONE. By Mary Agnes Byrne. Akron, Ohio: Saal- 
field Published Company. $1.25. 


Peggy is introduced as a wealthy little girl, yearning for 
the companionship of a playmate. The intense loneliness of 
her existence is relieved by the good fortune that brings about 
her union with the Happy-Go-Lucky’s—a circle of girls banded 
together in the cause of good, innocent fun. Peggy proves to 
be a valuable and well-beloved member of the Club. The 
chronicle is well-written and the volume most attractively 
presented. 


NED RIEDER. By Rev. John A. Wehs. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 85 cents. 


This is a story of parochial school life. Ned figures promi- 
nently throughout, as does “‘ Father Hale,” the priest in charge, 
who takes an active interest in the studies and sport of those 
committed to his care. The boys are good, strong, healthy 
characters, fond of work as well as play, and the “new 
priest influences them always for higher and better things.” It 
is a book particularly suited for parochial school awards. 


L’HEURE DU MATIN. Par l’Abbé Dunac. Quatriéme édition 
par l’Abbé Gros. Paris: Pierre Tequi. 6 j7s. per volume. 


These two volumes of meditations for priests are of con- 
siderable value to those for whom they. are intended. The 
plan followed is to divide the work into six books. Each 
book contains a number of chapters, and the chapters in turn 
are broken up intoa series of meditations. In this way there 
is a definite scheme of meditation which gives to the volume 
an admirable sense of unity. No fixed method is adopted for 
the meditations; some contain three points, some only two; 
but this is all the more welcome, as the dry, frigid style so 
common in books on the subject is entirely absent. Scripture 
abounds, and human wisdom and piety are evident on every 
other page. The following, which is taken from the second 
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meditation on the dangers of a priest’s life arising from having 
either too much or too little to do, will strike home to the 
heart of many a lonely priest: “‘ Pauvre prétre, prisonnier dans 
ton presbytére, ou te promenant seul dans les allées silencieuses 
de ton jardin, ne te décourage pas. Dieu est avec toi dans ta 
solitude, Sursum corda! (Vol. I., p. 165). 

We regret that we cannot congratulate the publisher on 
his share of the work. Rarely have we met with a book so 
trying to the eyes. The type used, the large amount of 
italics, the multitude of points (for which we can see no mean- 
ing), and the unnecessary accents, make the pages appear to 
dance whilst they are being read. The work of Pére Dunac 
is worthy of better treatment. 


THE HOLY LAND. By Robert Hichens. New York: The 
Century Company. $6. 


We have already called the attention of our readers to the 
papers on the Holy Land contributed by Robert Hichens to 
the Century. It is a pleasure for us to be able to announce 
that the papers have been published in book form, and the 
volume is one whose beauty it would be difficult to exagger- 
ate. It will be sufficient for us to state that the matchless il-. 
lustrations are done by Jules Guérin, that there are numerous 
excellent photographs, and that the letter press equals the 
best work of the De Vinne Press. The text is worthy of such 
a lavish setting. Mr. Hichens in a direct, personal way con- 
ducts us from {Baalbec to Damascus, to Nazareth, to Jerusae 
lem; from Jersualem to Bethlehem; and back again to the Holy 
City. The land and its people of to-day and of long ago are 
brought vividly before us by the power of his pen; he makes 
us forget our surroundings and, like the Breton boy of whom 
he speaks, we, too, felt after reading the book that, in a meas- 
ure, we had visited the Holy Land and stood on the sacred 
spot where Christ died upon the Cross. The book may be 
recommended as a most worthy Christmas gift. 


HE CHRIST CHILD IN LEGEND AND ART contains 
many excellent reproductions* from the the more famous 
Christian artists. As a story of our Lord’s childhood it leaves 
much to be desired, for one might read it through and never 
VOL. XCII.—26 
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learn who Christ really is. It recalls many of the old legends 
that centre about Christmas and throughout is Episcopalian in 
tone. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1 net. 


HE CHRISTMAS ANGEL, by Abbie Farwell Brown, tells 
of a lonely spinster for whom Christmas has no mean- 
ing, and who does not hesitate to say so. A little toy angel 
finally brings about her reconciliation with the rejoicing world. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents. 


NGLISH ACCENTUATION, by the Rev. F. T. Barré, is a 

4 class-book of less than one hundred pages, designed to be 
complete for all purposes of spelling and reading. The author 
gives five rules for proper pronunciation and copious illustra- 
tions to show their simplicity and comprehension. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy. 60 cents. 


SMALL, attractive volume entitled Pére Jean, by Aileen 
Hingston, contains several short stories, together with an 
appreciative memoir of the young author, now deceased. The 
stories reveal, for the most part, primitive conditions of life in 
a French-Canadian village. The local color is true in tone and 
the characters are well drawn. New York: Benziger Brothers. 


STIR is the name given by the well-known publisher, John 
Adams Thayer, to his recent’ autobiography. The book 
is ‘‘the real business story of a real business man,” and will 
surely be of interest to up-to-date Americans. It tells the 
**ins and outs” of the magazine business and reveals methods 
and personalities of present-day editors and publishers. The 
chapters which deal with Everybody's Magazine throw a new 
light, not limelight this time, upon the character of Thomas 
W. Lawson, of Boston. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


i ies a certain Daisy Dewey the privilege has been given, by 
an imaginative author, of transmitting what is supposed to 
be a mighty message from the spirit world. The message is 
embodied in a small book of high-sounding title, Problems of 
Your Generation, issued by the Arden Press, of New York. 
The book is spiritual in spots, but unbounded in its arrogance 
for it comes from those who, to use their own words, “‘ assert 
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without fear of failure their ability to give out what may be 
desired.” 


A NEW series of the lives of some of the principal canon- 

ized saints of the Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
is shortly to be issued by Longmans, Green & Co. The series 
has been undertaken solely with a view to spread the knowl- 
edge of, and devotion to, the glorious Friar saints. 


HE Ordo for 1911, published by Fr. Pustet, New York, comes 
to us in its usually well-bound and well-arranged style. 
This edition includes the Roman Calender and sells at 50 cents 


per copy. 


HIS latest work of M. l’Abbé Broussolle, Art, Religion 
and the Renaissance (Paris: P. Téqui), includes the lec- 
tures which the learned author gave last year at the Catholic 
Institute of Paris, It is a most worthy contribution to Chris- 
tian apologetics, and will give its readers a frank, clear-cut, 
accurate picture of the Italian Renaissance. The work is il- 
lustrated with one hundred and thirty-nine engravings, pen 
designs, or direct reproductions of excellent photographs. 


t ae~ volume—Oriental Religions. First Series. The Vedic 
Religion, by Alfred Roussel—is made up of various con- 
ferences given by the author at the Catholic Institute of 
Paris. The author makes a thorough study of the Vedic divin- 
ities, gods and demons, and presents a capable exposition of 
this ancient worship. Paris: P. Téqui. 


HE latest life to be added to the series of Les Saints, under 
the editorship of Henri Joli, is that of St. Leon le Grand, by 
Adolphe Regnier. This edition needs no introduction, and 
Adolphe Regnier has already contributed a life of St. Martin. 
St. Leo’s pontificate was one of the most romantic and impor- 
tant in the history of the Popes. It was during his reign that 
the papacy saved Western civilization from utter extinction at 
the hands of Alaric and Genseric, and it was he who successfully 
upheld the infallible authority of the successor of St. ‘Peter 
against the growing ambition of Constantinople. Paris: J. Ga- 
balda et Cie. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (22 Oct.): ‘Home Rule All Round,” the plan for 


extending the principle of local self-government to Ire- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and England, on federal lines. 
The position of Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 
——‘‘St. Ambrose and St. Augustine the Authors of 
the ‘Te Deum.’” The evidence in favor of their joint 
authorship of the hymn, by Rev. T. D. Nolan, O.S.A. 
The Lisbon correspondent of The Westminster Ge- 
sette has thrown some interesting light upon the methods 
of the Portuguese officials in dealing with the Religious 
Orders and the censorship of news. ‘If you are will- 
ing to wire that the Jesuits are running like rats through 
all the old sewers and drains in the town with bombs 
and infernal machines, for the purpose of blowing us all 
up, then your telegrams will pass.” 

(29 Oct.): ‘‘The Doctrine of Transubstantiation at 
Brighton.” The writer deals with the position of those 
Anglicans who maintain that the Anglican Church has 
never condemned or rejected Transubstantiation, and, 
consequently, that if any one wishes to hold that doc- 
trine, he is, or ought to be, free to do so within the 
reformed Church of England.——‘‘ The Charing Cross 
Bank has failed with liabilities of over two million 
pounds.” Thousands of poor people are [involved in 
absolute ruin.——The Apostolic Nuncio in Lisbon has 
been called to Rome, presumably to acquaint his superiors 
with the conditions that confront the Church in Portugal, 
(5 Nov.): “The Age of First Communion,” an histori- 
cal survey of the practice of many centuries.———“‘A 
Regrettable Letter.” The London Times has published 
a letter from Miss Maud Petre, in which she states her 
complaint and grievance against the action of the 
Catholic ecclesiastical authorities in her diocese. ‘‘ Miss 
Petre has been asked by her Bishop to subscribe to the 
recent judgments of the Holy See pronounced against 
Modernism.”———The Cardinal Legate has returned to 
Rome full of enthusiasm about all he saw in the New 
World. 





The Month (Oct.): “Professor Haeckel and His Philosophy,” 
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by the Editor, is a refutation of the position that the 
last word of science on matters human and divine is to 
be found in Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe.” In an 
article entitled ‘‘ Loyalty to the Church,” the Rev. 
Joseph Keating proves the teaching authority of the 
Church and pleads for obedience to this God-derived 
authority.x——Under the caption “St. Charles Borromeo 
and the Recent Encyclical,” Father Thurston considers 
the late Papal document which produced a sensation in 
Germany. He declares the German opposition to be 
part of a political scheme.——Rev. Charles Plater, in 
the first of a series of articles on “Social Study in 
Seminaries,” shows the approval, exhortation, almost 
command of such study by the Pope, and what some 
continental bishops have done in this field, 

(Nov.): “ The Revolution in Portugal,” by Rev. Sydney 
F. Smith, considers the important features in the late 
revolution.———-The Rev. Herbert Thurston has an arti- 
cle entitled “The Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy to 
Date.” He enumerates the leading advocates of the 
Baconian authorship, and shows that, with few excep- 
tions, they have no rank as students of Elizabethan 
literature. He claims to prove beyond dosbt that 
Shakespeare is the author of the works ascribed to him. 





The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): “Dr. Sanday’s ‘ Chris- 


tologies, Ancient and Modern,’” by the Rev. Darwell 
Stone.——“ The Church and the World.” According 
to Mr. Hobhouse’s view the Church history is the history 
of a mistake, and there is need of reform. In com- 
menting on this, Rev. E. W. Watson says that we can- 
not assent to this proposition, and the policy of reform 
advocated by Mr. Hobhouse points straight to schism. 
“The Assyrian Church,” by W. A. Wigrane, a 
summary of the results of recent discoveries that throw 
new light upon the history and theological status of the 
Church of Assyria.——Rev. H. L. Goudge, writing on 
“A Jewish View of the Synoptic Gospels,” reviews cer- 
tain works by Jews urging their people to accept Christ 
as an ethical teacher. 





Hibbert Journal (Oct.): M. Paul Sabatier discusses (in French) 





‘The Religious Situation of the Roman Catholic Church 
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in France at the Present Hour.”——P, E. Matheson, 
writing of ‘Ideals in Education,” considers knowledge, 
efficiency, and character, and how they may be brought 
to bear on the education of to-day.——‘‘ A Vision of 
Unity,” by the author of Pro Christo et Ecclesia, is an 
account of the Edinburgh World’s Missionary Conference, 
James H. Hyslop writes of ‘‘ Philosophical Theories and 
Psychical Research.”———-In “Prisons and Prisoners” 
Thomas Holmes writes of conditions in prisons of the 
present day, and suggests remedies for existing evils. 
—G. C. Field presents ‘‘The Fallacy of the Social 
Psychologist.” This seems to be that facts already evi- 
dent to the man in the street are dressed up in pseudo- 
scientific garb and the result labelled “science.” 

Frances H. Low, an anti-suffragette, contributes a ‘‘ Re- 
joinder to Principal Childs on Woman Suffrage.” ——Dis- 
cussing “ Religion and Progress,” H. B. Alexander con- 
cludes that the race which persists must believe in God 
and immortality. James Drummondicriticises Dr. B. W. 
Bacon’s book, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 





The Ivish Theological Quarterly (Oct.): ‘‘Was John the Scot a 


Heretic?” is the title of an article by Dr. William Turner, 
in which he defends Scotus Erigena from the charge 
of formal heresy.——-The Rev. W. T. Sheppard, O.S.B., 
discusses the teaching of the early Fathers on divorce, 
He shows that there is a large and important body of 
witnesses who teach the Catholic doctrine of divorce 
as we know it to-day, and that these are the true 
representatives of the current doctrine of their time.—— 
‘‘A Plea for the Prophets,” by F. C. Plater, S.J., is a 
new setting for the old argument from prophecies in 
support of Christ’s divine mission. The prophets must 
be viewed in their historical prospective, and the pro- 
phecies represented as stages of an evolution working 
out a design which only becomes apparent at the end; 
the full design is in the mind of no one prophet. Each 
prophecy, though serving an immediate purpose and 
conveying a useful message to its generation, does not 
exhaust its utility at the time of its appearance. The 
argument will be attractive to scientists, accustomed, as 
they are, to see all things in the light of evolution. —— 
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Father Toohey, S.J., shows that there is no opposition 
between the criterion of certitude taught in the Gram- 
mar of Assent, and that of the Scholastics.———Apropos 
of the objeetions raised by the Presbyterians of Ulster 
over the establishment of a lectureship in scholastic 
philosophy at Queen’s College, Belfast, Dr. Coffey points 
out the difference between scholastic philosophy and 
Catholic dogma. 

Dublin Review (Oct.): Maurice Baring, under the title ‘‘ The 
Causes of the Failure of the Russian Revolution,” traces 
the genesis and course of this movement. He attributes 
its failure to selfish ideals on the part of the popular 
leaders and disagreement of the revolutionary forces, 
“What is Toleration?”’ asks G. K. Chesterton, and 
proceeds characteristically to prove that we have less 
now than in the days of religious persecution.———Rev. 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., in reviewing some recent works 
on comparative religion, outlines the present status of 
this science and its future prospects.——F. C. Burnand, 
for twenty-five years editor of Punch, writes on ‘‘‘ Punch’ 
and Pontiffs.” While describing the treatment of the 
Popes by the professional cartoonists, he incidentally 
gives an interesting side-light on the change of religious 
sentiment in England during the last fifty years. 
“Spain and the Church,” by Manuel J. Bidwell, out- 
lines the difference of half a century between the 
Spanish government and the Vatican.———An anonymous 
writer, after admitting frankly the dangerous strength 
and logic of Socialism, proposes co-operative industry 
as the only effective answer. 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct): Under the title ‘“‘ The Eucharistic 
Congress at Montreal,” Bishop Touchet presents the 
journal kept by him during the Congress. It dates from 
his departure from Orleans, and describes the farewell 
reception to the Papal Legate at Liverpool, incidents of 
the voyage, the reception of welcome at Montreal, and 
the ceremonies during the Congress:x——Louis Cadot 
discusses the necessity of electoral reform in France 
to-day under the heading ‘‘The Electoral Reform.” 

“A Convert,” by George Goyau, deals with the 

conversion to Catholicity of Professor Albert de Ruville, 
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of the University of Halle, and the writings published 
after his conversion, which have created quite a stir in 
Germany the past year. ‘*The Maritime Ideas of 
Colbert,” by G. Lacour Gayet, relates the achievements 
brought about by Colbert and his son, Siegnelay, in be- 
half of the French navy while they were Secretaries of 
the Navy during the reign of Louis XIV. “The 
Protection of Public Wealth Against Financial Swind- 
ling,” by R. de Boyer Montégut, describes the aim and 
purpose of the Congress of International Societies at 
Brussels, September 20-22.———“‘In the Desert” is an 
unpublished romance of Mark Hélys, translated from 
the Italian by Grazzia Deledda. 

(25 Oct.): An unsigned article, under the heading ‘‘ The 
Political Situation in the United States,” gives a brief 
history of the Democratic and Republican parties and 
the importance of each at the present time in the national 
government.——“ A French Painter at Rome,” by Pierre 
de Nolhac, is a biographical sketch of Hubert Robert 
during his student-days in Rome about the latter part 
of the eighteenth century.——‘“‘ The Revolution in Por- 
tugal,” by Victor de St. Blanchard, discusses the situa- 
tion in Portugal to-day and the causes which led up to 
it——‘‘ The Reconstruction of the Naval Standing of 
France,” by Biard d’Aunet, discusses the possibility and 
the impossibility of the question. ‘Some Prose- 
Writers of Belgium,” by Henri Davignon, gives a short 
history of the Belgian writers, describing the charac- 
teristic style of each. 

du Clergé Frangais (1 Nov.): J. Capart gives an account 
of the “Egyptian Religion.” Apropos of the old 
charge that the saints among Catholics are the suc- 
cessors of the gods, E. Vacandard treats of the “ Origins 
of the Veneration of the Saints,” indicating, with the 
aid of texts, the beginnings of the veneration of mar- 
tyrs and tracing through the ages its development.—— 
T. Wintrebert discusses “The Actual State of Trans- 
formism.”——“‘ The Socialist Army,” is an account of 
the numerical strength of Socialism in various countries. 














Etudes (5 Oct.): “A Social Work at Rouen,” by Benoit 





Emonet, describes the work of a meeting intended to 
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educate ‘‘the public conscience as a necessary prepara- 
tion for laws and institutions which will better social 
life.” The Thirty-Third General Assembly at Bor- 
deaux of the Alliance of Christian Educational Centers,”’ 
by Henri Gaye, touches principally upon Abbé Guibert’s 
discussion of the decline of Latin, and upon the means 
suggested for forming the child’s conscience. 

(20 Oct.): ‘‘Contemporary Philosophers,” by Lucien 
Roure, considers William James, dwelling especially upon 
his ‘‘ Theory of Emotion” and “ Pragmatism’”’; Maine 
de Birau and his idea of the triple life of interior man, 
namely, animal, human, and spiritual; Gabriel Forde’s 
insistence upon the individual in social life; Cesare Lome 
broso’s contention that crime is the manifestation of 
degenerate organism.——“ Across Islam,” by Henri Lam- 
mens, sketches the life of Mohammed; Islamitic Art 
and Civilization; Islam and European colonization. 

La Revue du Monde (i5 Oct.): When should children first re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist? The decrees in reference te 
this question, recently formulated at Rome by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Sacraments, are set forth by Car- 
dinal Ferrara, Secretary of the Congregation.——Ia 
‘* Contemporary Notes”’ the author, speaking of the con- 
dition of affairs in France, points out chiefly the import- 
ance of education, not only for the development of the 
country but also for the maintenance and growth of a 
religious spirit. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Oct.): In “The Latest Investi- 
gations Concerning the ‘Holy House’ of Loreto,” St. 
Beissel, S.J., points out that many good Catholics have 
not been satisfied with the proofs of its translation. 
He concludes with the warning that it should always 
be remembered that this is not a question of faith. 
V. Cathrein, S.J., writes sympathetically of ‘‘‘ Action 
Populaire’ of Rheims.” Abandoning the usual hope of 
French Catholics that a change of government will ac- 
complish all, this organization has made a direct appeal 
to the people. And it has made the ground of its ap- 
peal economic rather than religious, recognizing that 
“the way to a man’s heart is through his mouth.” 

Revue Thomiste (Sept.-Oct.): R. P. Petrot defends the Thom- 
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istic theory of sufficient grace against the superficial at- 
tacks of Pascal in his first Provincial Letters. Thomism 
teaches that the will is free to resist grace effectively ; 
the power of resistance spoken of by Pascal is something 
theoretical and absurd.———‘‘ The Causes of Assent in 
Belief and Opinion,” is a study of the nature of faith, 
both human and supernatural, by T. Richard. The func- 
tion of the will is not confined to belief; the will it is 
that commands and directs us in forming our most in- 
tellectual convictions.——-R. P. Lagae gives the second 
installation of his article ‘“‘ The Rational Certitude of the 
Fact of Revelation.” 

Pratique d’Apologétique (15 Oct.): J. Guibert, gives a 
general view of the encyclicals of Pius X.——In the 
article, “‘ The Riches of the Church in Spain,” we find 
the Church was well fixed financially until 1836, when 
the State took charge of her wealth and confiscated 
much of her property. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (15 Oct.): Apropos of Pope Pius 


X.’s letter on the “ Sillon,”’ F. Dubois discusses “ True 
and False Democracy.” He gives an analysis of various 
systems of democracy to show that the teaching of the 
Catholic Church is in perfect accord with true democracy, 
——E,. Lenoble writes of ‘‘ Souls in Prison,” the title of 
a book by M. Louis Arnould on the education of blind 
deaf-mutes.——-M. Kléber discusses the question of a 
** Catholic Teaching of Letters and Sciences.” 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Oct.): L. Pastourel begins 


an article on ‘‘The Ecstasy of Pascal.” Between the 


opinion that the event can be explained in its entirety, 
en the one hand, and the opposite view, that in Pascal’s 
rapture all is mystery, the author hopes to strike a mean 
that will be nearer the truth. 


La Revue Apologetique (Oct.): Jules Lintelo, S.J., interprets 


“The Decree on the Age of First Communion” to mean 
such an age as to know clearly what they are about and 
the preparation that should be made.——‘“ The Conver- 
sion of Constantine,” is a defense of the first Christian 
emperor by Abbé Joseph Dewitt. The author attempts 
to prove the good and exemplary life of Constantine. 


Die Kultur (29 Oct.): E. Schwiedland discusses various forms 
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of “Economic Associations,” such as co-operative stores, 
trusts, producers’ unions, etc., and their place in social 
reform.——Under the caption “Scientific Study of Re- 
ligion,” Dr. Eugen Schwiedland defends the right of 
comparative religion to be called a “science.” In 
** Curiosities of Psychiatry,” Dr. Alexander Pilaz de- 
scribes some ancient methods of curing the insane by 
sorcery. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (29 Oct.): “ The Protevangelium,” by Dr. 
W. Engelkemper. The representation in Gen. iii. is 

neither mythical nor allegorical, but tells its story in 
symbols. Dr. Dausch writes about a new attempt 

: made by Belser to prove that Christ’s public ministry 
lasted only one year, which attempt he holds to be a 
failure. 

La Senola Cattolica (Oct.): ‘‘ James Balmes in the First Centenary 
of His Birth.” G. Tredici treats of him chiefly as a 
philosopher and an apologist. The spirit of this great 
philosopher and apologist should guide the Catholic 
Spaniards in saving their religion from the new and 
menacing assaults which are now menacing it in their 
country.———C. Parroco proposes means to avoid “‘ Agra- 
rian Strikes.”"———L. Toudelli devotes an article to the 
Orpheus of Reinach. 

La Cévilita Cattolica (15 Oct.): “ Literary Modernism” is not a 
new kind or.a new form of Modernism, distinct from the 
forms of Modernism condemned in the Encyclical Pascen- 
di; but is the use of various kinds of literature to spread 
abroad Modernist doctrines.——‘“‘ The Authors and the 
Time of the Composition of the Psalms.” L. Méchmeau, 
S.J., outlines the work accomplished by the Biblical Com- 
mission, and then explains why the Commission does 
not oblige us to attribute to David all the Psalms.—— 
“Italian Emigration and Canada,” reviews Canada, Pres- 
ént and Future, in its Return to Italian Emigration, a 
work by P. Pisani, professor in the Seminary of Vercelli. 
Emigration to Canada is represented as an admirably 
efficacious means of agricultural colonization, which offers 
to the Italian peasants the best economic advantages in 
the cultivation of the soil.———“‘ The Nature of the Sac- 
raments According to the Theosophists.” ‘The Christian 
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sacraments are not rites instituted by Christ, but are 
special formulas or magic rites not unlike the supersti- 
tious ceremonies of the Indians, Buddhists, and Spiritual- 
ists.” 


Rasén y Fe (Nov.): V. Minteguiaga writes on ‘‘ The Deprecia- 


tion of Authority: Its Causes.” These are: the seculari- 
zation of authority, denying its foundation in God; and 
the extension of the civil authority (as in education) 
until it conflicts with individual liberty ——‘‘ Has Rome 
Admitted Religious Liberty in Rome?” asks P. Villada; 
and answers no, in the sense of approving such action. 
——J. MaGarcia Ocafia describes various suggestions re- 
garding “The Budget of the Clergy.”"———N. WNoguer 
writes on “‘ Le Sillon’ and the Democratic Movement.” 
The organization is accused of a too conciliatory atti- 
tude towards anti-clericals and masons.——*“ Christian 
Education in the Family” warns parents against the 
agitation now going on in Spain to secularize the 
schools. Children belong to parents not to the State, it 
is claimed. The influences back of the school question 
are blamed for the Barcelona riots. 


Espatia y América (1 Oct.): P. A. Sanz, reviewing Jiénemann’s 


General History of Literature, recommends it as a text- 
book and guide. Objection {is found with the author’s 
assumption of Hebrew works prior to the Bible. De- 
tailed description of “The Decoration of the Church of 
St. Paul in Manila,” by P. M. Cil. 

(15 Oct.): “‘ Rationalism Against Christianity,” by P. M. 
Blanco, of New York, is a review of Philip Vivian’s 
The Churches and Modern Freethought. The strength of 
the Knights of Columbus in the United States is in- 
stanced as indicating the vitality of the Church.—P., 
A. Monjas, under the title ‘The Educational Congress 
and Neutral Schools,” points to France as an example 
of Godless education. Spanish officials, having sworn te 
support the Catholic religion, have no right, he con- 
tends, to drive the teaching of that religion out of the 
schools.——Decree of Pope Pius X. on “First Com- 
munion,” declaring that children are bound to make 
their Easter duty as soon as they reach the age of rea- 
son, that is about seven years. , 











Recent Events. 


Events which have taken place in 
France. France are calculated to cause 
anxiety in the minds of friends 
of the existing form of government. M. Briand had declared 
that ‘his end and aim was to promote the well-being of all 
Frenchmen, to whatsoever party they belonged. This dec- 
laration did not meet with the approbation of many members 
of the jlargest party in the Chamber—the Socialist-Radicals. 
To them every one who was not an aggressive supporter of 
the Republic, or who, professing to be a Republican, showed 
any Catholic sympathy or adopted any practice, was an enemy 
of France and to be treated as such. In former days an official 
who went to Mass was to be denounced to his superiors. 
This party held a meeting at Rouen, at which it elected M. 
Combes as President of the Executive Committee, and passed 
a resolution, although there was a respectable minority, in 
condemnation of M. Briand’s policy of apatsement. 

The railway strike, however, threw those proceedings into 
the background and introduced new issues. The firmness of 
M. Briand and his Cabinet caused the failure of the strike. 
Acting under the authority of existing laws, he summoned to 
the colors the Reserves, and as these included the strikers on 
the railway, the decree tfso facto put them under martial law 
and rendered them liable to its pains and penalties. Moreover, 
it excited feelings of patriotism and loyalty towards the colors, 
and within a few days after the decree had been issued the 
strike was at an end. 

But not its consequences, for these seem destined to exert 
a profound influence upon the course of events. Several days’ 
debate took place in Parliament, in which a fierce attack was 
made upon M. Briand and the government by the Socialists of 
the Extreme Left, of whom M. Jaurés made himselfjthe spokes- 
mar. The articulate attack was not so remarkable as the in- 
articulate. Such violent scenes have never in recent years 
been witnessed in the French Chamber. M. Briand had to 
make his speech in the midst of the banging of desks, of ex- 
clamations of all kinds; and when it was over he had to be 
' escorted to his room by a phalanx of friends in order that he 
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might not be subjected to physical violence. The strange part 
of it was that the Socialists, who made this savage attack on 
M. Briand, were taking the part of those who are called Syndi- 
calists, and are really anarchists, and utterly opposed in prin- 
ciples to the Socialists. The latter wish the State to own and 
control everything and all the means of production, to place 
every one in his daily life under State control. The former, 
to whose action the strike was due, wish to abolish all govern- 
ment, and leave everything to the individual. M. Briand’s 
government incurred the condemnation of both, because he 
had defended so successfully the existing order; and this was 
the only bond between his opponents. 

Several of the Ministers, including M. Briand, were handi- 
capped by the fact that, not many years ago, they had ex- 
pressed approval of the general strike advocated, as a means 
of obtaining its ends, by the General Confederation of Labor. 
M. Briand, however, is not unwilling to grow wiser as he 
grows older, and to admit that he has made mistakes in the 
past. Moreover, he was able to show that the strike just over 
had peculiar features of its own, and that those who promoted 
it had entered into a conspiracy against the well-being of all 
the citizens and their interests, and that the means which they 
adopted of maliciously injuring property constituted an intol- 
erable outrage on the rights of others. In his own words: 
“The government had been confronted with an enterprise 
designed to ruin the country, an anarchist movement with civil 
war as its object, and for its methods violence and organized 
destruction (Sabotage ).” 

The zealous regard for legality shown by the law-breaking 
defenders of the strike was made manifest when M. Briand 
publicly, and some think injudiciously, declared that although 
he had acted in strict accordance with law in the measures 
which he had taken, yet he would have been willing to resort 
to illegality if it had been necessary soto do. This declaration 
the Socialists received with shouts of: ‘‘ Dictator, Dictator, 
Resign, Resign!” and almost carried the tribune by assault. 
In the end the government’s victory was complete. An un- 
qualified expression of confidence in it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 388 votes to 94. Royalists and Imperialists voted in 
support of the motion. Their support, however, would not 
have been accepted as a condition of retaining office. Had 
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there not been a clear majority of Republicans, M. Briand 
declared that he would resign. This, however, was amply 
secured, for he had a majority of 104 even within the old 
Combist d/o. 

The government had been united in the measures which 
they had taken for suppressing the strike; but when the ques- 
tion arose, what was to be done to prevent similar efforts in 
the future, divisions arose. M. Viviani resigned, and doubts 
arose in the minds of several members. Desirous of complete 
unity of action in the future, M. Briand placed in the hands 
of the President the resignation of himself and his colleagues, 
He was, however, at once entrusted with the task of forming 
a new government, a thing which he did in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The new Cabinet embraces within its 
ranks four or five of M. Briand’s old colleagues, including M. 
Pichon, the Foreign Minister. The new members are little 
known men, thereby making it, in the judgment of many, a 
one man government. Its programme embraces proposals re- 
lating to electoral, administrative, and fiscal reform, which have 
already received the approval of the great majority of Depu- 
ties during the recent electoral campaign. The new proposals, 
in consequence of the strike, for the prohibition of like at- 
tempts in the public servicesand in great enterprises like rail- 
ways, may meet with more opposition. The prospects for the 
future are not of the brightest. M. Briand has enemies on 
the Right and on the Left. The Socialists, and no small num- 
ber of the Radical Party, cannot be relied upon for support: 
the latter on account of Briand’s policy of apatsement; the Right 
and the Moderate Republicans on account of his devotion to 
the Republic and of his leaning to the Radical Left. Such 
being the state of things within and without the Chamber, 
violence and virulence, in an unprecedented degree, character- 
izing the recent movements, while divisions, which go down 
to the very depths, exist—not merely between the supporters 
of the Republic and its opponents, but even within the ranks 
of the Republicans themselves, it is impossible not to feel ap- 
prehension as to the immediate future. 

The relations of France towards other Powers have not 
changed to any great extent, although the refusal to allow the 
Hungarian Loan to be quoted on the Bourse, thereby render- 
ing it impossible that it should be raised in France, has caused 
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a certain degree of coolness in Austria-Hungary. The condi- 
tions insisted upon by the French government, before the 
same privilege should be granted to Turkey, were after long 
negotiations rejected by the Turkish Cabinet, and with a like 
result. Turkey is now seeking the help of her former adver- 
saries, Germany and Austria, and is getting a series of 
monthly advances at a higher rate of interest than would 
have been paid to the French financiers, with the promise 
or expectation of a loan next spring. With Great Britain 
the entente cordiale still subsists with undiminished ardor, nor 
has the controversy about the native of India, who escaped 
while in French waters and was handed back to the British 
authorities, caused any serious difference between the two 
countries, inasmuch as it has been referred to arbitration at 
The Hague. Towards Spain a feeling of distrust was begin- 
ning to be felt, on account of reports that the Spanish gov- 
ernment was seeking to secure an indemnity which would 
conflict with French interests. The assurances given by the 
Spanish government have, however, removed all anxiety. 


Nothing of great moment has taken 
Germany. place in Germany. The shipping 
dispute, which threatened so seri- 
ous a dislocation of industry, has been settled. The riots in 
Berlin had no political importance and were suppressed without 
much trouble. The Berlin University has been celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary, having been founded, as the Em- 
peror in his speech at the celebration said, when the tide of 
Prussian fortune was at its lowest, in order to make good, by 
intellectual forces, what the State had lost in material strength. 
In this she had succeeded, having pveen filled with the spirit 
of truth and thoroughness, with the seriousness and the love 
in every task which is the glory of the German people. 
Through the pursuit of pure knowledge, which comes from 
within and which transforms character and makes characters, 
his Majesty expressed the hope that the University would con- 
tinue its work, and would constitute herself as the guardian 
of a treasure which belongs to all mankind: ‘‘Communis ho- 
minum thesaurus situs est in magnis veritatibus.”’ 
The admonition given to women by the Emperor in his 
speech at Kénigsberg, that they should devote themselves to 
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the quiet work of the home rather than to the attainment of 
‘supposed rights,” has not been listened to by the gentle sex 
with the docility which was to have been expected. The League 
of the Association of German Women passed a strongly- 
worded resolution in which pain and regret were expressed at 
the German Emperor’s want of understanding. While appre- 
ciating the importance of women’s domestic duties, they could 
not rest content with a state of things which drove 9,500,000 
women into a struggle for living outside the home, and so 
they felt bound to exert themselves in order to find a remedy. 

To a remarkable appeal made to him the Emperor has so 
far made no answer. The new constitutional régime in Persia 
has not been able to restore order. In all parts of the country 
chaos reigns and, as a consequence, commerce is almost impos- 
sible. The British government felt itself justified in giving 
notice to the Persian government that, if steps were not taken 
within three months to bring about tranquillity, it would itself 
organize, under the command of Indian officers, a Persian force 
sufficient to guard the trade routes. A number of Persians 
and Turks (among whom must be included some Germans) 
misrepresented this as involving a deliberate purpose to par- 
tition Persia—Great Britain to take the Scuth, Russia the 
North. The feeling was so strong that at a meeting of Turk- 
ish and Persian Moslems, held at Constantinople, an appeal 
was made to the Emperor for his protection and aid. He was 
reminded that at the tomb of Saladin he had uttered words 
which had gladdened the hearts of 350 million Moslems—the 
generous promise to safeguard their rights. His support of 
Turkey in Macedonia, his intervention in Morocco, justified 
the hope that now he would protect Islam from the nefarious 
attempts of the British government. By this time these peti- 
tioners have found out that they were laboring under a delu- 
sion—that no partition is contemplated—and, therefore, that 
a reply from the Emperor is not called for. 

With the Turkish Empire both Germany and Austria have 
entered into closer relations, for the loan that failed in France 
is being raised in the two Empires. Doubtless this will in- 
volve a closer political union. The visit of the Tsar to 
Potsdam has led to speculation as to whether any change 
will take place in the attitude of the two countries one to 


another. Great care has been taken to keep secret what 
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passed between the Kaiser and the Tsar; but as the respective 
Foreign Ministers were present it cannot be looked upon as 
merely a family visit. It is well known that Count Aechren- 
thal wishes to renew the Alliance of the Three Emperors, and 
that he is strongly opposed to the entente that now exists 
between Great Britain and Russia. 


The revolution in Portugal led to 
Spain. the expectation that a like event 
would take place in Spain. The 
very day, that of Ferrer’s execution, was, it was said, fixed, 
But so far nothing has happened to justify these apprehen- 
sions. The number of Republicans in Spain is, indeed, con- 
siderable, and they form one of the recognized parties. But 
they are not relatively so numerous as they are in Portugal, 
and their aim is not altogether in accord with that of the 
Portuguese Republicans. Many of the Spanish advocates of a 
Republic wish to establish a similar form of government for 
the whole of the Peninsula, to embrace both Spain and Por- 
tugal, and thereby to establish a great Iberian Republic. But 
this is not in accordance with the patriotic idea of the Portu- 
guese, who love their own country although it is small. 
Another difference is that the Royal Family of Spain seems 
to be very popular, and this popularity is due chiefly to the 
Queen. The visit recently paid to Valentia, a republican 
stronghold, made manifest the hold of their Majesties upon 
the affections of the people. Nothing could exceed the enthu- 
siasm of the welcome which they received, not only in the city 
itself, but on the route to and fro. The visit is said to have 
proved a great personal triumph for the Queen, who charmed 
every one by her pleasing appearance and gracious manner. 
The return journey from Valentia to Madrid was the occasion 
of the most extraordinary scenes of popular enthusiasm. The 
King had given orders that the train should make a short stop 
at all the stations, and every one of these was packed to over- 
flowing. We are not told that the King, in imitation of illus- 
trious examples, took the opportunity to make a speech, but 
the people struggled, thrust, and even fought, to shake hands 
with his Majesty and the Queen. Such great enthusiasm has 
seldom been witnessed in Spain. 
How far this may be taken as an assurance that no change 
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is likely, it is impossible for any one to say. To what extent 
the personal popularity of the King is a controlling force is 
doubtful, Leading Republicans declare that so long as a 
moderate government is in power, the present state of things 
will be accepted; but if a Conservative government were to 
be formed the overthrow of the monarchy would be attempted. 
The army is said to be loyal; and in General Weyler it has 
a commander who will not be slow to put into execution the 
methods characteristic of Spanish rule. Subversive manifestoes 
are, however, being circulated in the barracks. Catholic demon- 
strations have been held in various parts of Spain, but these 
are directed against the anti-religious measures proposed by 
the government rather than in support of the dynasty. A 
Bill has passed the Senate which limits the number of religious 
associations to be allowed in Spain for the next two years, 
when another Bill, which will have been more thoughtfully pre- 
pared, is to be introduced. 


One of the most remarkable things 
Portugal. about the recent revolution in 
Portugal is the fact that the mon- 
archy had so little hold upon the people that, after a few 
hours’ fighting, the opposition to the establishment of a Repub- 
lic ceased, and from one end of the kingdom to the other the 
new form of government was almost at once accepted. The 
king’s own ministers made not the slightest effort to save him. 
A few officials have refused to serve under the new government. 
The Marquis de Soveral, the Minister for so many years to 
Great Britain, has sent in his resignation; and at the bull fight 
which was held in order to celebrate the victory—for the 
Republic, notwithstanding its ardor tor reforms, has not in- 
cluded the abolition of this barbarous pastime among them— 
the seats usually occupied by the aristocracy were vacant. The 
Church lost no time in giving in her adhesion to the Republic. 
On the 17th of the month the Cardinal Archbishop of Lisbon 
sent a letter to the Minister of the Interior, formally declaring 
his acceptance of the new form of government, and by the 
21st all the Bishops had given in their adhesion. The Provi- 
sional Government, therefore, has no excuse for its harsh and 
unjust treatment of the Church. 
The new authorities seem to be altogether too precipitate 
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in the wholesale way in which they are carrying out what they 
are pleased to call reforms. Their proper function is to pre- 
pare the way for the nation’s voice being heard by means 
of a Constituent Assembly. But they have announced that 
this Assembly will not be called before next summer; and in 
the meantime they have, of their own authority, decreed a 
series of reforms, some of them deserving that name, but 
others by no means worthy of it. The abolition of the arbi- 
trary Press Law of Senhor Franco, and of the law of summary 
arrest, the practical enforcement of the law for repatriation of 
the natives of Angola, are, indeed, steps in the right direction, 
the abolition of the House of Peers, of the Council of State, 
and of titles of nobility, as well as the banishment of all mem- 
bers of the Braganza Family (although the last savors of harsh- 
ness), are matters about which outsiders have no right to ex- 
press an opinion. It is worthy of note that, although heredi- 
tary titles have been abolished, the Orders of Knighthood 
conferred for personal excellence have been retained. Nothing 
but regret can be felt, however, thatethe secularization of all 
State schools, and the prohibition of all religious education, 
are included among the measures already decreed. 

The Censorship, too, is carried out so strictly that nothing 
in the way of news, or of the expression of opinion, is allowed 
to be sent abroad, except such as may be deemed edifying. 
Hence, no one can be sure that he knows the exact state of 
things. This seems to be the delusion into which all authori- 
tarian forms of government fall, and the present Portuguese 
government must be looked upon as such. They think they 
have the power to suppress the truth, or that their cause is 
served by the attempt to do so. The new Press Law, indeed, 
permits free discussion and criticism of all legislative measures 
existing or in prospect, of political matters, of government 
policy, and of the action of public officials. The censorship 
hitherto existing with autocratic and anonymous power called 
the Black Cabinet is abolished. But these reforms do not in- 
clude the abolition of the censorship over foreign telegrams. 

Other measures are proposed which in no way deserve the 
name of reforms: Church and State are to be separated; all 
churches and ecclesiastical buildings are to become the prop- 
erty of the State, not absolutely, indeed, for they are to be 
used for the services of the Church under the supervision of 
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the Minister of Public Works. The private property of the 
clergy is to remain inviolate, and all ecclesiastical incumbents 
are to enjoy for life their present emoluments. The State 
guarantees to equalize any deficits for which the application 
of the new law is directly answerable. The proposed law for 
allowing divorce shows, however, more clearly than anything 
else how far the new government is prepared to go. In addi- 
tion to several other causes, divorce is to be allowed by mutual 
consent, provided, after two years of married life, the parties 
have for one year manifested to state officials their intention 
of seeking a release from their bonds. Neither Europe nor 
our own country allows such a liberty. 

Instead of letting bygones be bygones Senhor Franco, the 
ex-Dictator, who had returned to Portugal, and was indeed 
holding a political office, has been arrested, and is held for 
trial on the charge of having exercised an unlawful dictatorship, 
of enforcing seventy-two dictatorial decrees without the sanction 
of Parliament, of endeavoring by decree to liquidate the in- 
debtedness of the Royal Family to the State, to the amount 
of some five hundred thousand dollars, and of fraudulently in- 
creasing the Civil List of the crown by the sum of one hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars. This prosecution seems to be in 
the highest degree unwise, and the government disclaims re- 
sponsibility for it. The trial, however, may throw light upon 
the causes which have led to the expulsion of the royal family. 
This family seems to. have lost its hold upon the respect of 
the people, less from any particular evil doing of its own 
(although it seems to have been somewhat over-desirous of 
money), but from the want of ability to cope with the evils 
brought upon the country by politicians whose only aim was 
their own personal gain. The situation has been much the same 
as in Greece, a country which has been brought to the verge 
of ruin by a similar class of self-seekers, But Greece has had 
the advantage of possessing in its ruler a man of principle who 
has loyally respected the constitution to which he owed his 
crown, whereas the late King Carlos of Portugal tried by arbi- 
trary measures to find the remedy—an attempt which resulted 
first in his own assassination and afterwards in the recent revo- 
lution, It remains very doubtful whether this revolution will 
effect a cure. What Portugal wants is good government, hon- 
est administration, justice, liberty, and progress, and in particu- 
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lar a reform of taxation; and these must in large measure come 
from the natural virtues of the people, and are not the gift of 
either monarchism or republicanism. Republicanism opens 
mere avenues for the bringing into the public service of the 
necessary elements of good government. But the spirit of the 
existent authorities seems to be as autocratic and self-centred 
as that of any despot. 

A beginning, however, has been made in the very impor- 
tant matter of finance, the mismanagement of which was at the 
root of the discontent. The five hundred thousand dollars a 
year spent upon the royal family is to be applied to the aboli- 
tion of the town dues on meat and vegetables, thereby dimin- 
ishing the cost of living for the people. The taxation on landed 
property and buildings is to be raised from some twenty-five 
millions to sixty. The payment of arrears of taxes is to be 
enforced; superfluous officials dismissed. The advances made 
to the Royal Family and government officials, amounting to 
nearly five millions, are to be collected. The revenues of the 
Royal properties are, after payment of debts, to be handed over 
to the deposed monarch, who is, in other ways, assured of an 
income of a hundred thousand a year. By these and other 
measures it is hoped to pay all expenses without the issue of 
a loan. In fact, every effort will be made to pay off the 
national debt, the burden of which has been so great a source 
of evil. The small effect produced by the revolution upon 
Portuguese stocks is an evidence that the financial world has 
not felt any great degree of apprehension or anxiety on ac- 
count of the change of government. 
































With Our Readers 


ELDOM does the press of this country attain so high a level, both 
editorially and otherwise, as on Tuesday, November 15, in 
appreciation of John La Farge, who, in his seventy-sixth year, had 
died on the preceeding day. The public at large should surely 
have realized, what many long have known, that his was the re- 
markable career of a remarkable man, remarkable both as artist and 
as writer on the philosophy and history of art, while as regards his 
work in glass John La Farge held the unique and historic place of 
inventor and founder of a school. In the words ot the judge of the 
window which he exhibited at the French Exhibition of 1889, and 
for which he was given the Legion of Honor: 


He is the great innovator, the inventor of opaline glass. He has created, 
in all its details, an art unknown before, an entirely new industry. 


And the Boston 7vanscript says: 

It was in his glass work that he most freely and completely expressed 
himself. This work is sud generis. In it he attained the perfect union of the 
decorative and the religious intention. Solemnity and exaltation are embo- 
died in resplendent terms of color. A‘sthetic detachment and illustrative 
interest not in conflict, but co-operating, here are bound up in an organic 
unity. La Farge has achieved what amounts almost to a miracle in carrying 
forward and giving new lustre to the sublime color of the old French glass- 
makers. Words are inadequate to describe the magnificence of his windows. 
Before such masterpieces one remains silent. 


One need only see for himself in order to believe the truth of 
these most laudatory words. In the Paulist Church, just behind 
the altar, are three windows of German and English fabric. 

All the other windows, and two in the chancel, are the work of 
John La Farge. Whata contrast! What a difference in the two 
kinds of work. What dull, soulless color in the one, what a revela- 
tion of luminous color-blending in the other ! 

* * * 
S regards his painting of religious subjects, notable examples of 
which may be seen in the churches of St. Thomas, the Ascen- 
sion, and the Incarnation, and in Trinity Church, Boston, the same 
writer of the Boston 7ranscripi says: 


Different as La Farge’s art is in all its exterior aspects from that of Rem- 
brandt, it has certain affinities to it in spirit, which are worth consideration. 
Both enter into the old Bible stories, not like men using them as materials, 
but like simple little children, to whom they are as dear and familiar and 
authentic as household events of yesterday. La Farge’s imagination has un- 
doubtedly less of homely depth, the astounding reality, the poignant inten- 
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sity of feeling, and the understanding of humanity, which combine to make 
Rembrandt the supreme artist of all time; but he shares with the great 
Dutchman his absolute seriousness and unquestioning faith, his mystic vein 
of thought, and his impersonal detachment. His angels, saints, and prophets 
are not wholly of this world; they belong to a higher order of creation; he 
delights in clothing them with moral beauty, with the suggestions of more than 
moral power, with nobility and dignity and tenderness, that do not altogether 
belong to poor humanity, but yet convey some glorious hints as to what it 
may aspire toin its golden moments of high endeavor. With all its limita- 
tions, the religious art of La Farge is truly inspired, full of reverence, and 


as far removed from materialism as is that of Fra Angelico. 
* * * 


OHN LA FARGE was born in New York in 1835. His father, 
Jean Frederic La Farge, a native of Charente, France, who 
lived during the terrible days of the French Revolution, was in the 
navy and army by turns, fought under Napoleon on his native soil, 
as well as in San Domingo, and died at his summer residence, Glen 
Cove, L. I., in 1858. Having disposed of an estate in Louisiana, 
he came to New York, where he acquired a large property, partly 
in Jefferson and partly in Lewis counties, not far from Lake Ontario. 
There he founded La Fargeville, and built the mansion which later 
-was used by Archbishop Hughes as an ecclesiastical seminary. 
During Lieutenant La Farge’s ownership the homestead was main- 
tained in princely style, and generous hospitality dispensed, es- 
pecially to many ot his expatriated countrymen. Among these was 
M. Victor Bancel, a graduate of La Fleche, who had founded in 
New York a semi-military school. M.Buisse de St. Victor, a 
wealthy planter of San Domingo, had also come here, married M. 
Bancel’s sister, and the daughter of this lady became the wife of 
John La Farge’s father. M. Buisse de St. Victor was a miniature 
painter of distinction, some of whose eacellent work may still be 
seen in New York drawing rooms; and it was he who gave to John 
La Farge, his grandson, the first lessons in drawing. ‘‘ He taught 
me,’’ said Mr. La Farge, ‘‘ when I was only six years old, how to 
tack my drawing paper on the board, and made me practice ruling 


‘until I became very expert.’’ An early beginning which served 


him in good stead to the end. His education was divided between 
Columbia, Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md., and St. John’s Col- 
lege, at Fordham. 


= . * 


-[T was an Irish Jesuit who first aroused his interest in China and 

Japan, an interest which in time so effectively expressed itself in 
his decorative work. I well remember only three winters ago, in 
-ealling upon Mr. La Farge, to find him absorbed in reading a big 
“dusty old book written in a curious Latin, which he told me was 
the diary of a Chinese priest and missionary, a convert of the seven- 
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teenth century. The Jesuit Fathers were evidently quick to dis- 
cern the unusual possibilities of this boy. He was not obliged to 
study or compete in the exercises unless he chose. Consequently 
he did study, and, when he chose to compete, was easily first. With 
the apparent caprice of genius he went from one college to another 
and back again for slight reasons. From St. Mary’s to Fordham, 
and again from Fordham back to Emmitsburg, where he completed 
his studies and graduated in 1853. It was also an Irish priest at 
St. Mary’s who saw the lad’s artistic quality of soul, and therefore 
put Ruskin in his hands to read at an age which was receptive and 
formative. He afterwards went to the studio of Couture, in Paris, 
only to find from Couture himself that he (John La Farge) was to 
be his own best master. Like many a man of the artistic tempera- 
ment, he fought against his destiny, and for a time tried the law; 
but Blackstone and Kent were like the Latin and Greek classics 
of college days ; he read them when and how he pleased—fortunate- 
ly, for he was impelled against himself to be true tohimself. Hence 
the development of a great artist and a great personality. Essential- 
ly a Catholic type, of universal expansiveness of perception, thought, 
and sympathy, he painted everything and anything, investing it 
with beauty, by reason of depth and breadth of vision, of his 
profound simplicity and sincerity. Like Francis Thompson, his 
work is the varied expression of poet, mystic, and metaphysician, of 
aman of the hour, a man of all ages, of a child whose soul is as 
old as the world. 
The New York Evening fost says: 


As a prophet his quality was peculiar. Our pathfinders of the spirit 
have almost invariably been of a single type—the Puritan—Emerson, Lowell, 
Norton—in all of these there has been a marked strain of other-worldliness. 
None of this in John La Farge. He accepted the world blandly and with 
shrewd sagacity, somewhat in the spirit of those Jesuit Fathers from whom 
he received his first instruction. He represented to us the mellowness of the 
Catholic civilization of Europe. 

* + ° 


OHN LA FARGE was, as every Catholic should be, beautifully 
innocent of Puritanism. 
Paul Bourget in Outre-Mer writes: 


Nowhere have I felt more keenly the influence of travel upon American 
intellectuality than in New York, and in the studio of that remarkable 
painter, John LaFarge. The man himself, whois no longer young, whose 
subtle face with a skin whitened, and as if dried by inner ardor, with eyes 
mobile and yet held within lids both drawn and stretched, gives the impres- 
sion of a nervous activity unappeased by any effort, unsatisfied through 
any experience, and seeking, and seeking again. He has invented new pro- 
cesses for stained glass. He has practised beth decoration and illustration, 
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painting in oil and encaustic, has executed large altar pieces, such as his 
grand and refined Ascension, as well as delicate palettes. 


The following is from the private letter of a distinguished writer 
to the hostess of an informal dinner party, at which La Farge had 
been the other distinguished guest : 


The more I think of Mr. La Farge, the more wonderful he grcws, and 
the more I appreciate the pleasure and the honor of dining with him. I 
never met any one who said wicked things so gently, and I never met any 
one at all who alternated so easily between sardonic humor and the expres- 
sion of charming emotions. It is a great deal to have had one such experi- 
ence, one such conversation, amid the recurrent stupidities of life. 

It is needless to say that here the terms ‘‘ wicked’’ and ‘‘ sardonic’’ 
are used in the harmless sense. His was an extraordinary person- 
ality, and therefore not without its paradoxes. In an estimation of 
his character, charity, as always and everywhere, should here be ex- 
ercised, the charity which Mr. Chesterton defines as ‘‘a reverent 
agnosticism towards the profound mystery and complexity of the 
human soul.’’ 

John La Farge married Miss Margaret Perry, of Newport, a 
granddaughter of Commodore Perry, and a great-granddaughter of 
Benjamin Franklin. Of the seven surviving children, the youngest, 
and his namesake, is a priest of the Society of Jesus. He was the 
celebrant of the Solemn High Mass of Requiem sung for the repose 
of his father’s soul at the Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York, 
Thursday, November 17. 

HE dedication of Father Corby’s statue at Gettysburg, on Octo- 
ber 29, was an event significant from many angles of view. In 

the first place, it is the only monument to a Catholic priest on any 
modern battlefield. And then, not the least ot its merits lies in 
the obvious vindication of Catholic loyalty in these United States— 
a loyalty magnificently conspicuous in the Irish Brigade at Gettys- 
burg, as it has been upon every hard-fought field from Revolutionary 
days even to our own. The lite of the Very Rev. William Corby, 
C.S.C., is an inspired and inspiring commentary upon the American 
priesthood. Born in Detroit the 2d of October, 1833, he early 
entered the Congregation of the Holy Cross. In 1861—one year 
after his ordination—he resigned his professorial and pastoral duties 
to go to the front as a volunteer chaplain. He served as spiritual 
director to the Eighty-Eighth New York Regiment of the Irish Bri- 
gade during four years of the thickest and most critical fighting of 
the Civil War; then at its close he quietly returned to his Con- 
gregation. Father Corby was subsequently elected President of 
Notre Dame University (in which office he was responsible for re- 
building that institution after the fire of 1879), and finally attained 
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to the distinction of Provincial General of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross in the United States and Assistant General for all parts 
of the world. His valorous and holy life closed the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1897. 

The monument at Gettysburg represents the priest at the his- 
toric moment of administering general absolution to the men about 
to enter battle, July 2, 1863. The late General St. Clair Mulholland 
has left a graphic account of the event: ‘‘ Father Corby stood on a 
large rock in front of the brigade. Addressing the men, he ex- 
plained . . . that each one could receive the benefit of the ab- 
solution by making a sincere act of contrition and firmly resolving 
to embrace the first opportunity of confessing their sins, urging 
them to do their duty well, and reminding them of the high and 
sacred nature of their trust as soldiers and the noble object for which 
they fought. . . . The brigade was standing at ‘ order arms’ ; 
and as he elosed his address, every man fell on his knees with head 
bowed down. Then, stretching his right hand toward the brigade, 
Father Corby pronounced the words of the general absolution: 
‘ Dominus noster Jesus Christus vos absolvat, et ego, auctoritate ipsius, 
vos absolvo,’ etc.’’ 

Father Corby later explained that he intended this absolution, 
so far as it might be applicable, for all the men of both armies, with- 
out distinction of creed. The chaplain’s beautiful act stands unique 
in the military annals of our country, and the greater publicity 
given it, the better both for faith and citizenship. 

The Gettysburg memorial is a gift of the Catholic Alumni So- 
dality of Philadelphia, which, under the moderatorship of the Rev. 
William S. Singleton, S.J., took up the project less than two years 
ago. Valuable assistance was given by the President and alumni 
of Notre Dame University, and the work was brought to completion 
with the unanimous approval of the hierarchy and laity of the 
United States. 


~ 
> 


HE increase of the Socialist vote in the United States to some- 
thing over 700,000, the entrance of the first Socialist Repre- 
sentative into the United States Congress, the eulogies passed on 
the present Socialist Municipal administration of Milwaukee, the 
casting of 65,000 votes for the Socialist gubernatoyial candidate in 
New York—these are among many recent indications of a strong 
popular demand for large changes in the existing order of things. 
It looks very much as if the National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities had been organized not a moment too soon, and as it the appeal 
for Catholics to join in the work of social retorm were an imperative 
summons to perform a duty too long deferred. If we do not want 
Socialism we had better think of forestalling it. 
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HE following verses, written by Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
which appeared years ago in the Georgetown College Journal, 
are of such rare beauty and power that they deserve to be widely 
known; and so we reprint them here. 
HE CAME. 
The splendors of the mystic sphere 
From Eons torched Thy way ; 
Lit by one star, Thou camest here 
On Christmas day. 
Saw this clear star in myriad row 
The waiting souls, with rapture dumb ; 
Had there been only one below 
Thou woulds’t have come. 


” 





HY some men should undertake, or imagine that they are in any 
way fitted, to treat certain subjects must ever remain a mystery 
for the thoughtful man, save that the thoughtful man, recalling the 
truth of original sin, remembers that there is no limit to the possibil- 
ities of human self-deception. Lately there has appeared an English 
translation of Dr. E. Lehman’s high-sounding German work, J/ys- 
ticism in Heathendom and Christendom. 'The work is an excellent 
illustration of our opening sentence. Even a purely secular journal 
of ability says of the book : ‘‘ Before many pages [are read] the work 
acquires so many inconsistent but ‘ essential ’ characteristics that al- 
most anything may besaid of it.’’ A perusal of the work shows that 
the author does not know theA BC of his subject. Yet the book has 
been hailed by many with applause and stamped as remarkably eru- 
dite. To quote again the same secular journal: ‘‘ When the read- 
er closes the book, he is likely to feel that mysticism may indeed be 
avery wonderful thing; but that neither he nor Dr. Lehman has any 
clear and exact notion as to what it really is.’’ 
* * * 
YSTICISM may be defined briefly in the words of Cardinal Wise- 
man, as ‘‘thescienceoflove.’’ It isthe science of the personal 
love of God, a love that feeds upon the doctrinal truths of Christ’s 
revelation and that is born of and supported by the supernatural life 
of His Sacraments. 

Mysticism is infinite in its degrees. In some measure, it is the 
practice of every faithful Catholic. It reaches from the contrite 
prayer of the sinner, who begs God for mercy, to the sublime union 
of the saint in heavenly ecstasy with God, to whom God has become 
more real even in this life than the things of sense. Its graces are 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit; nor can they who follow not the Holy 
Spirit know of it. As well might you speak of the beauty of the. 
landscape to one absdlutely blind. And when one who is not in- 
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spired by the definite truth and the love of God, writes upon it, he 
enters a land of utter darkness, where he knows not the first step 
‘on the road. The spirit of God alone can illumine the way. His 
language is understandable only to His children. Unless others 
will accept the guidance of His messenger, the Church, His delights 
must remain, in the truest sense, a disciplina arcani and the language 
of His visitations cannot be transcribed for the carnal man. 

As Coventry Patmore wrote: ‘‘ The‘ science of love’ is, indeed, 
‘ mysticism ’—(a puzzle and a confusion) to the many who fancy its 
experiences—incommunicable as the odor of a violet to those who have 
never smelt one—to be those of idiosyncratical enthusiasm or in- 
fatuation: but among ‘ mystics ’ themselves, the terms of this science 
are common property. Deep calleth unto deep a prophecy which is 
not of ‘ private interpretation,’ but one which has a language as 
clear as is that of the sciences of the dust, and as strict a consensus 
of orthodoxy. A St. Catherine of Genoa and a St. John of the 
Cross know each what the other is saying, though to a Huxley or a 
Morley it is but a hooting of owls.’’ 





The Editor of ** The Catholic World.” October 14, 1910. 

DEAR SIR: My attention has been called to your notice of A Renegade 
Poet, by Francis Thompson, in the current number of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD. I find it most unpleasant to be involved in a controversy, for dis- 
cussion of this kind is of necessity more or less undignified. In this matter, 
however, I have no choice. 

In March, 1909, I first undertook to collect Francis Thompson’s prose 
essays, with a view to an authorized edition of them. In MayI had hardly 
begun the work, when a member of Mr. Meynell’s household was introduced 
to me, from whom I have received nothing but kindness. I met her in 
Boston, and was encouraged to continue the work. She wrote to Mr. Wil- 
frid Meynell, Francis Thompson’s literary executor, and also to Mr. Everard 
Meynell, the poet’s biographer, informing them of my purpose, and giving 
them my address. I heard nothing from them whatever until the end of 
July, when a letter came from Mr. Wilfrid Meynell warmly congratulating 
me on an article on Francis Thompson, which I had lately published in 
Poet-Lore. This essay has since been republished, with revisions and addi- 
tions, as the introduction to 4 Renegade Poet, and has been the subject of 
much unfavorable criticism in THE CATHOLIC WORLD and in America. In 
view of this, it may be interesting to quote Mr. Meynell. ‘‘I can say,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that it is written in the true spirit of the poet. He would have 
ratified every word of yours about his work.” In this letter, however, he 
makes no mention of the essays. About a week before, in some impatience 
‘at his silence, I had written him of the matter, and, two or three days after 
the first letter, came a second letter from him, wherein he says: ‘‘I can 
only wish that you had communicated earlier with me.” In my letter 
to him I enclosed a list of the essays I had chosen, with references to period- 
ical, volume and page. 

On receiving his second letter (dated July 12, 1909) wherein he stated 
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* that he had prepared a volume of the poet’s essays which was ready for pub- 


lication, I wrote to him on the 3oth of July in part as follows: ‘I am very 
sorry that I should have even momentarily conflicted with a volume pro- 
jected by the poet. . . . I had gone on and completed my collection of 
Thompson’s essays on the supposition that Miss C had written to you 
in May about my work, and that you had, at least tacitly, approved of it. 
Could it not be arranged for me to still edit the essays? Why not send me 
a list of those essays which conflict with those I have chosen? The treasury 
of the poet is surely sufficient for me to draw upon it for other essays to take 
their place.” I furthermore asked him if he would be prepared to consider 
a royalty on this independent volume of essays. To this letter Mr. Meynell 
made no reply. Meanwhile, I had written to Miss C to ask if she had 
written to the Meynells. I heard nothing from her at that time because of 
illness, and abandoned the idea of publishing the book. In February of this 
year I wrote to her again at my publisher’s request, and she replied that she 
had written to the Meynells just as I had supposed. I then decided to pub- 
lish the book, and accordingly it wasissued last spring. If necessary, I shall be 
glad to publish both Mr. Meynell’s and Miss C——’s letters, and, on the other 
hand, am quite willing that he should publish mine and my publisher’s. As 
a last word, I wish to make it clear that The Ball Publishing Company has 
acted honorably in this matter from first to last, and that they refused to 
publish the essays until it was quite clear to them that I was morally entitled 
to edit the book. I am most anxious that this fact should be made clear to 
your readers. I desire that the issue, if issue there be, should be fought out 
solely between Mr. Meynell and myself. I am, very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD J. O’BRIEN. 
© * * 
The Editor of ‘* The Catholic World.” OCTOBER 22, I9I0, 

DEAR SIR: In reference to your article on our publication, 4 Renegade 
Poet; and Other Essays, by Francis Thompson, and to the ethics of publish- 
ing the same, wil] you allow us to say that our first offer to Mr. O’Brien was 
to publish the volume if Francis Thompson’s literary executor would approve 
it. When Mr. Meynell wrote that he was preparing an edition we dropped 
the matter of publication. 

It was only after we were convinced that Mr. Meynell had been aware 
that Mr. O’Brien was collecting these articles for publication, and that he 
made no objection to it, that we again took up the matter. Mr. O’Brien sub- 
mitted to Mr. Meynell the list of essays that he had intended to use, and 
asked him to mark any or all that he was going to use in his volume, offer- 
ing to use none of them. Mr. Meynell has never answered this letter. We 
may be wrong, but we decided that if the publication of the essay on Shelly 
had not been so great a success, no objection would have been forthcoming 
to Mr. O’Brien’s collection. 

Upon the advice of one of the most noted Catholic educators of this coun- 
try, we decided that Mr. O’Brien was morally and legally entitled to edit the 
volume and we published it. For its contents we have no apologies to make 
and believe the book to be one of the most worthy volumes that has been 
published for many a day. Very respectfully yours, 

THE BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
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